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[This article appeared just before the Living Age he- 
n—but our readers will be obliged to us for looking 
Back to it.) 


From the Edinburgh Review. 
FREDERIC THE GREAT AND HIS TIMES. 


Frederic the Great and his Times. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Tuomas Camppe tu, Esq. 2 vols. 
8vo. London: 1842. 


Tuis work, which has the high honor of being 
introduced to the world by the author of ‘* Lochiel”’ 
and “‘ Hohenlinden,” is not wholly unworthy of 
so distinguished a chaperon. It professes, indeed, 
to be no more than a compilation; but it is an 
exceedingly amusing compilation, and we shall be 
glad to have more of it. The narrative comes 
down at present only to the commencement of the 
Seven Years’ War, and therefore does not com- 
prise the most interesting portion of Frederic’s 
reign. 

It may not be unacceptable to our readers that 
we should take this opportunity of presenting them 
with a slight sketch of the life of the greatest king 
that has, in modern times, succeeded by right of 
birth to a throne. It may, we fear, be impossible 
to compress so long and eventful a story within 
the limits which we must prescribe to ourselves. 
Should we be compelled to break off, we shall, 
when the continuation of this work appears, return 
to the subject. 

The Prussian monarchy, the youngest of the 
great European states, but in population and rev- 
enue the fifth amongst them, and in art, sci- 
ence, and civilization, entitled to the third, if not 
to the second place, sprang from a humble origin. 
About the beginning of the fifieenth century, the 
marquisate of Brandenburg was bestowed by the 
Emperor Sigismund on the noble family of Hohen- 
zollern. In the sixteenth century that family em- 
braced the Lutheran doctrines. arly in the 
seventeenth century it obtained from the king of 
Poland the investiture of the duchy of Prussia. 
Even after this accession of territory, the chiefs of 
the house of Hohenzollern hardly ranked with the 
electors of Saxony and Bavaria. The soil of 
Brandenburg was for the most part sterile. Even 
round Berlin, the capital of the province, and round 
Potsdam, the favorite residence of the margraves, 
the country was a desert. In some tracts, the 
deep sand could with difficulty be forced by assid- 
uous tillage to yield thin crops of rye and oats. 
[n other places, the ancient forests, from which 
the conquerors of the Roman empire had descended 
on the Danube, remained untouched by the hand 
of man. Where the soil was rich it was generally 
marshy, and its insalubrity repelled the cultivators 
whom its fertility attracted. Frederic William, 
called the great elector, was the prince to whose 
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policy his successors have agreed to ascribe their 
greatness. He aquired by the peace of Westpha- 
lia several valuable possessions, and among them 
the rich city and district of Magdeburg ; and he 
left to his son Frederic a principality as considera- 
ble as any which was not called a kingdom. 

Frederic aspired to the style of royalty. Osten- 
tatious and profuse, negligent of his true interests 
and of his high duties, insatiably eager for frivolous 
distinctions, he added nothing to the real weight 
of the state which he governed: perhaps he trans- 
mitted his inheritance to his children impaired 
rather than augmented in value, but he succeeded 
in gaining the great object of his life, the title of 
king. In the year 1700 he assumed this new dig- 
nity. He had on that occasion to undergo all the 
mortifications which fall to the lot of ambitious 
upstarts. Compared with the other crowned heads 
of Europe, he made a figure resembling that which 
a nabob or a commissary, who had bought a title, 
would make in the company of peers whose ances- 
tors had been attainted for treason against the 
Plantagenets. The envy of the class which he 
quitted, and the civil scorn of the class into which 
he intruded himself, were marked in very signifi- 
cant ways. ‘The elector of Saxony at first refused 
to acknowledge the new majesty. Louis the 
Fourteenth looked down on his brother king with 
an air not unlike that with which the count in 
Moliére’s play regards Monsieur Jordain, just fresh 
from the mummery of being made a gentleman. 
Austria exacted large sacrifices in return for her 
recognition, and at last gave it ungraciously. 

Frederic was succeeded by his son, Frederic 
William, 2 prince who must be allowed to have 
possessed some talents for administration, but whose 
character was disfigured by the most odious vices, 
and whose eccentricities were such as had never 
been seen out of a madhouse. He was exact and 
diligent in the transaction of business, and he was 
the first who formed the design of obtaining for 
Prussia a place among the European powers, alto- 
gether out of proportion to her extent and popula- 
tion, by means of a strong military organization. 
Strict economy enabled him to keep up a peace 
establishment of sixty thousand troops. These 
troops were disciplined in such a manner, that 
placed beside them, the household regiments of 
Versailles and St. James’ would have appeared an 
awkward squad. The master of such a force 
could not but be regarded by all his neighbors as 
a formidable enemy, and a valuable ally. 

But the mind of Frederic William was so ill 
regulated, that all his inclinations became passions, 
and all his passions partook of the character of 
moral and intellectual disease. His parsimony de- 
generated into sordid avarice. His taste for mili- 
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tary pomp and order became a mania, like that of 
a Dutch burgomaster for tulips ; or that of a mem- 
ber of the Roxburghe club for Caxtons. While 
the envoys of the court of Berlin were in a state 
of such squalid poverty as moved the laughter 
of foreign capitals; while the food placed before 
the princes and princesses of the blood royal of 
Prussia was too scanty to appease hunger, and so 
bad that even hunger loathed it—no price was 
thought too extravagant for tall recruits. The 
ambition of the king was to form a brigade of 
giants, and every country was ransacked by his 
agents for men above the ordinary stature. These 
researches were not confined to Europe. No 
head that towered above the crowd in the bazars 
of Aleppo, of Cairo, or of Surat, could escape the 
crimps of Frederic William. One Irishman, more 
than seven feet high, who was picked up in Lon- 
don by the Prussian ambassador, received a bounty 
of near £ 1300 sterling—very much more than 
the ambassador's salary. This extravagance was 
the more absurd, because a stout youth of five feet 
eight, who might have been procured for a few 
dollars, would in all probability have been a much 
more valuable soldier. But to Frederick William, 
this huge Irishman was what a brass Otho, or a 
Vinegar Bible is, to a collector of a different kind. 
It is remarkable, that though the main end of 
Frederic William’s administration was to have a 
great military force, though his reign forms an im- 
portant epoch in the history of military discipline, 
and though his dominant passion was the love of 
military display, he was yet one of the most pacific 
of princes. We are afraid that his aversion to 
war was not the effect of humanity, but was mere- 
ly one of his thousand whims. His feeling about 
his troops seems to have resembled a miser’s feel- 
ing about his money. He loved to collect them, 
to count them, to see them increase ; but he could 
not find it in his heart to break in upon the precious 
hoard. He looked forward to some future time 
when his Patagonian battalions were to drive hos- 
tile infantry before them like sheep. But this 
future time was always receding ; and it is proba- 
ble that, if his life had been prolonged thirty years, 
his superb army would never have seen any harder 
service than a sham fight in the fields near Berlin. 
But the great military means which he had col- 
lected were destined to be employed by a spirit 
far more daring and inventive than his own. 
Frederic, surnamed the Great, son of Frederic 
William, was born in January, 1712. It may 
safely be pronounced that he had received from 
nature a strong and sharp understanding, and a 
rare firmness of temper and intensity of will. As 
to the other parts of his character, it is difficult to 
say whether they are to be ascribed to nature, or 
to the strange training which he underwent. The 
history of his boyhood is painfully interesting. 
Oliver Twist in the parish workhouse, Smike at 
Dotheboys’ Hall, were petted children when com- 
pared with this wretched heir-apparent of a crown. 
The nature of Frederic William was hard and 
bad, and the habit of exercising arbitrary power 





had made him frightfully savage. His rage con- 
stantly vented itself to right and left in curses and 
blows. When his majesty took a walk, every 
human being fled before him, as if a tiger had 
broken loose from a menagerie. If he met a 
lady in the street, he gave her a kick, and told her 
to go home and mind her brats. If he saw a cler- 
gyman staring at the soldiers, he admonished the 
reverend gentleman to betake himself to study and 
prayer, and enforced this pious advice by a sound 
caning, administered on the spot. But it was in 
his own house that he was most unreasonable and 
ferocious. His palace was hell, and he was the 
most execrable of fiends—a cross between Moloch 
and Puck. His son Frederick and his daughter 
Wilhelmina, afterwards Margravine of Bareuth, 
were in an especial manner objects of his aversion. 
His own mind was uncultivated. He despised 
literature. He hated infidels, papists, and meta- 
physicians, and did not very well understand in 
what they differed from each other. The business 
of life, according to him, was to drill and be 
drilled. The recreations suited to a prince, were 
to sit in a cloud of tobacco-smoke, to sip Swedish 
beer between the puffs of the pipe, to play back- 
gammon for three-halfpence a rubber, to kill wild 
hogs, and to shoot partridges by the thousand. 
The prince-royal showed little inclination either for 
the serious employments or for the amusements of 
his father. He shirked the duties of the parade 
—he detested the fumes of tobaceco—he had no 
taste either for backgammon or for field-sports. 
He had received from nature an exquisite ear, and 
performed skilfully on the flute. His earliest in- 
structors had been French refugees, and they had 
awakened in him a strong passion for French lit- 
erature and French society. Frederick William 
regarded these tastes as effeminate and contempti- 
ble, and, by abuse and persecution, made them still 
stronger. Things became worse when the prince- 
royal attained that time of life at which the great 
revolution in the human mind and body takes place. 
He was guilty of some youthful indiscretions, 
which no good and wise parent would regard with 
severity. Ata later period he was accused, truly 
or falsely, of vices from which History averts her 
eyes, and which even Satire blushes to name— 
vices such that, to borrow the energetic language 
of Lord-Keeper Coventry, ‘‘ the depraved nature 
of man, which of itself carrieth man to all other 
sin, abhorreth them.”’ But the offences of his 
youth were not characterized by any peculiar tur- 
pitude. They excited, however, transports of 
rage in the king, who hated all faults except 
those to which he was himself inclined ; and who 
conceived that he made ample atonement to Heaven 
for his brutality, by holding the softer passions in 
detestation. The prince-royal, too, was not one 
of those who are content to take their religion on 
trust. He asked puzzling questions, and brought 
forward arguments which seemed to savor of some- 
thing different from pure Lutheranism. The king 
suspected that his son was inclined to be a heretic 
lof some sort or other, whether Calvinist or Atheist 
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his majesty did not very well know. The ordina- 
ry malignity of Frederic William was bad enough. 
He now thought malignity a part of his duty as a 
Christian man, and all the conscience that he had, 
stimulated his hatred. The flute was broken— 
the French books were sent out of the’ palace— 
the prince was kicked, and cudgelled, and pulled 
by the hair. At dinner the plates were hurled at 
his head—sometimes he was restricted to bread 
and water—sometimes he was forced to swallow 
food so nauseous, that he could not keep it on his 
stomach. Once his father knocked him down, 
dragged him along the floor to a window, and was 
with difficulty prevented from strangling him with 
the cord of the curtain. The queen, for the crime 
of not wishing to see her son murdered, was sub- 
jected to the grossest indignities. The Princes 
Wilhelmina, who took her brother’s part, was 
treated almost as ill as Mrs. Brownrigg’s appren- 
tices. Driven to despair, the unhappy youth tried 
to run away; then the fury of the old tyrant rose 
to madness. The prince was an officer in the 
army; his flight was therefore desertion, and, in 
the moral code of Frederic William, desertion was 
the highest of all crimes. ‘‘ Desertion,’’ says this 
royal theologian, in one of his half-crazy letters, 
‘is from hell. It is the work of the children of 
the devil. No child of God could possibly be 
guilty of it.” An accomplice of the prince, in 
spite of the recommendation of a court-martial, 
was mercilessly put to death. It seemed probable 
that the prince himself would suffer the same fate. 
It was with difficulty that the intercession of the 
states of Holland, of the kings of Sweden and 
Poland, and of the emperor of Germany, saved the 
House of Brandenburg from the stain of an un- 
natural murder. After months of cruel suspense, 
Frederic earned that his life would be spared. 
He remained, however, long a prisoner; but he 
was not on that account to be pitied. He found 
in his jailers a tenderness which he had never 
found in his father; his table was not sumptuous, 
but he had wholesome food in sufficient quantity 
to appease hunger; he could read the Henriade 
without being kicked, and play on his flute with- 
out having it broken over his head. 

When his confinement terminated he was a 
man. He had nearly completed his twenty-first 
year, and could scarcely, even by such a parent as 
Frederic William, be kept much longer under the 
restraints which had made his boyhood miserable. 
Suffering had matured his understanding, while it 
had hardened his heart and soured his temper. 
He had learned self-command and dissimulation ; 
he affected to conform to some of his father’s 
views, and submissively accepted a wife, who was 
a wife only in name, from his father’s hand. He 
also served with credit, though without any oppor- 
tunity of acquiring brilliant distinction, under the 
command of Prince Eugene, during a campaign 
marked by no extraordinary events. He was now 
permitted to keep a separate establishment, and 
was therefore able to indulge with caution his own 
tastes. Partly in order to conciliate the king, and 









partly, no doubt, from inclination, he gave up a 
portion of his time to military and political busi- 
ness ; and thus gradually acquired such an apti- 
tude for affairs as his most intimate associates were 
not aware that he possessed. 

His favorite abode was at Rheinsberg near the 
frontier which separates the Prussian dominions 
from the duchy of Mecklenburg. Rheinsberg is a 
fertile and smiling spot, in the midst of the sandy 
waste of the marquisate. The mansion, sur- 
rounded by woods of oak and beech, looks out 
upon a spacious lake. There Frederic amused 
himself by laying out gardens in regular alleys 
and intricate mazes, by building obelisks, temples, 
and conservatories, and by collecting rare fruits 
and flowers. His retirement was enlivened by a 
few companions, among whom he seems to have 
preferred those who, by birth or extraction, were 
French. With these inmates he dined and supped 
well, drank freely, and amused himself sometimes 
vith concerts, sometimes with holding chapters of 
a fra..-.ity which he called the Order of Bayard ; 
but literature was his chief resource. 

His education had been entirely French. The 
long ascendency which Louis XIV. had enjoyed, 
and the eminent merit of the tragic and comic 
dramatists, of the satirists, and of the preachers 
who had flourished under that magnificent prince, 
had made the French language predominant in 
Europe. Even in countries which had a national 
literature, and which could boast of names greater 
than those of Racine, of Moliére, and of Massil- 
lon—in the country of Dante, in the country of 
Cervantes, in the country of Shakspeare and Mil- 
ton—the intellectual fashions of Paris had been to 
a great extent adopted. Germany had not yet 
produced a single master-piece of poetry or elo- 
quence. In Germany, therefore, the French taste 
reigned without rival and without limit. Every 
youth of rank was taught to speak and write 
French. That he should speak and write his own 
tongue with politeness, or even with accuracy and 
facility, was regarded as comparatively an unim- 
portant object. Even Frederic William, with all 
his rugged Saxon prejudices, thought it necessary 
that his children should know French, and quite 
unnecessary that they should be well versed in 
German. The Latin was positively interdicted. 
‘* My son,”’ his majesty wrote, ‘‘ shall not learn 
Latin ; and, more than that, I will not suffer any- 
body even to mention such a thing to me.” One 
of the preceptors ventured to read the Golden Bull 
in the original with the prince royal. Frederic 
William entered the room, and broke out in his 
usual kingly style :— 

‘* Raseal, what are you at there ?”’ 

‘* Please your majesty,’’ answered the precep- 
tor, ‘I was explaining the Golden Bull to his 
royal highness.” 

“1 'll Golden Bull you, you rascal !’’ roared 
the majesty of Prussia. Up went the king’s 
cane, away ran the terrified instructor, and Frede- 
rie’s classical studies ended forever. He now and 
then affected to quote Latin sentences, and pro- 
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duced such exquisite Ciceronian phrases as these : 
—‘ Stante pede morire,”’—** De gustibus non est 
disputandus,”’—‘* Tot verbas tot spondera.”” Of 
Italian, he had not enough to read a page of Me- 
tastasio with ease ; and of the Spanish and Eng- 
lish, he did not, as far we are aware, understand 
a single word. 

As the highest human compositions to which he 
had access were those of the French writers, it is 
not strange that his admiration for those writers 
should have been unbounded. His ambitious and 
eager temper early prompted him to imitate what 
he admired. The wish, perhaps, dearest to his 
heart was, that he might rank among the masters 
of Freuch rhetoric and poetry. He wrote prose 
and verse as indefatigably as if he had been a 
starving hack of Cave or Osborn; but Nature, 
which had bestowed on him, in a large measure, 
the talents of a captain and of an administrator, 
had withheld from him those higher and rarer 
gifts, without which industry labors in vain to pro- 
duce immortal eloquence or song. And, indeed, 
had he been blessed with more imagination, wit, 
and fertility of thought, than he appears to have 
had, he would still have been subject to one great 
disadvantage, which would, in all probability, have 
forever prevented him from taking a high place 
among men of letters. He had not the full com- 
mand of any language. There was no machine 
of thought which he could employ with perfect 
ease, confidence, and freedom. He had German 
enough to scold his servants, or to give the word 
of command to his grenadiers ; but his grammar 
and prouunciation were extremely bad. He found 
it difficult to make out the meaning even of the 
simplest German poetry. On one occasion a ver- 
sion of Racine’s Iphigénie was read to him. He 
held the French original in his hand ; but was 
forced to own, that, even with such help, he could 
not understand the translation. Yet, though he 
had neglected his mother tongue, in order to be- 
stow all his attention on French, his French was, 
afier all, the French of a foreigner. It was neces- 
sary for him to have always at his beck some men 
of letters from Paris to point out the solecisins 
and false rhymes, of which, to the last, he was 
frequently guilty. Even had he possessed the 
poetic faculty—of which, as far as we can judge, 
he was utterly destitute—the want of a language 
would have prevented him from being a great poet. 
No noble work of imagination as far as we recol- 
lect, was ever composed by any man, except in a 
dialect which he had learned without remembering 
how or when; and which he had spoken with 
perfect ease before he had ever analyzed its struc- 
ture. Romans of great talents wrote Greek 
verses ; but how many of those verses have de- 
served to live? Many men of eminent genius have, 
in modern times, written Latin poems ; but, as far 
as we are aware, none of those poems, not even 
Milton’s, can be ranked in the first class of art or, 
even very high in the second. It is not strange, 
therefore, that in the French verses of Frederic, 
we can find nothing beyond the reach of any man 
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of good parts and industry—nothing above the 
level of Newdigate and Seatonian poetry. His 
best pieces may, perhaps, rank with the worst in 
Dodsley’s collection. In history, he succeeded 
better. We do not, indeed, find in any part of 
his voluminous Memoirs, either deep reflection or 
vivid painting. But the narrative is distinguished 
by clearness, conciseness, good sense, and a cer- 
tain air of truth and simplicity, which is singularly 
graceful in a man who, having done great things, 
sits down to relate them. On the whole, however, 
none of his writings are so agreeable to us as his 
Letters ; particularly those which are written 
with earnestness, and are not embroidered with 
verses, 

It is not strange that a young man devoted to 
literature, and acquainted only with the literature 
of France, should have looked with profound ven- 
eration on the genius of Voltaire. Nor is it just 
to condemn him for this feeling. ‘* A man who 
has never seen the sun,’’ says Calderon, in one of 
his charming comedies, ‘‘ cannot be blamed for 
thinking that no glory can exceed that of the 
moon. A man who has seen neither moon nor 
sun, cannot be blamed for talking of the unrival- 
led brightness of the morning star.”” Had F'red- 
eric been able to read Homer and Milton, or even 
Virgil and Tasso, his admiration of the Henriade 
would prove that he was utterly destitute of the 
power of discerning what is excellent in art. Had 
he been familiar with Sophocles or Shakspeare, 
we should have expected him to appreciate Zaire 
more justly. Had he been able to study Thucy- 
dides and Tacitus in the original Greek and Latin, 
he would have known that there were heights in 
the eloquence of history far beyond the reach of 
the author of the Life of Charles the Twel/th. 
But the finest heroic poem, several of the most 
powerful tragedies, and the most brilliant and_pic- 
turesque historical work that Frederic had ever 
read, were Voltaire’s. Such high and various 
excellence moved the young prince almost to ador- 
ation. The opinions of Voltaire on religious and 
philosophical questions had not yet been fully ex- 
hibited to the public. Ata later period, when an 
exile from his country, and at open war with the 
charch, he spoke out. But when Frederic was 
at Rheinsberg, Voltaire was still a courtier; and, 
though he could not always curb his petulant wit, 
he had as yet published nothing that could exclude 
him from Versailles, and little that a divine of the 
mild and generous school of Grotius and Tillotson 
might not read with pleasure. In the Henriade, 
in Zaire, and in Alzire, Christian piety is exhib- 
ited in the most amiable form; and, some years 
after the period of which we are writing, a pope 
condescended to accept the dedication of Mahomet. 
The real sentiments of the poet, however, might 
be clearly perceived by a keen eye through the 
decent disguise with which he veiled them, and 
could not escape the sagacity of Frederic, who 
held similar opinions, and had been accustomed to 
practise similar dissimulation. 

The prince wrote to his idol in the style of 4 
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worshipper ; and Voltaire replied with exquisite 
grace and address. A correspondence followed, 
which may be studied with advantage by those | 
who wish to become proficients in the ignoble art | 
of flattery. Noman ever paid compliments better! 
than Voltaire. His sweetest confectionary had! 
always a delicate, yet stimulating flavor, which | 
was delightful to palates wearied by the coarse 


a desert. ‘* No more of these fooleries,’’ was the 
short, sharp admonition given by Frederic to one 
of them. It soon became plain that, in the most 
important points, the new sovereign bore a strong 
family likeness to his predecessor. ‘There was a 
wide difference between the father and the son as 
respected extent and vigor of intellect, speculative 
opinions, amusements, studies, outward demeanor. 


preparations of inferior artists. It was only from | Bot the groundwork of the character was the same 


his hand that so much sugar could be swallowed 
without making the swallower sick. Copies of 
verses, writing-desks, trinkets of amber, were ex- 
changed between the friends. Frederic confided 
his writings to Voltaire ; and Voltaire applauded, 
as if Frederic had been Racine and Bossuet in one. 
One of his royal highness’ performances was a 
refutation of the Principe of Machiavelli. Vol- 
taire undertook to convey it to the press. It was 
entitled the Anti-Machiavel, and was an edifying 
homily against rapacity, perfidy, arbitrary govern- 
ment, unjust war—in short, against almost every- 
thing for which its author is now remembered 
among men. 

The old king uttered now and then a ferocious 
growl at the diversions of Rheinsberg. But his 
health was broken; his end was approaching ; 
and his vigor was impaired. He had only one 
pleasure left—that of seeing tall soldiers. He 
could always be propitiated by a present of a gren- 
adier of six feet nine; and such presents were 
from time to time judiciously offered by his son. 

Farly in the year 1740, Frederic William met 
death with a firmness and dignity worthy of a bet- 
ter and wiser man ; and Frederic, who had just 
completed his twenty-eighth year, became king of 
Prussia. His character was little understood. 
That he had good abilities, indeed, no person who 
had talked with him, or corresponded with him, 
could doubt. But the easy Epicurean life which 
he had led, his love of good cookery and good 
wine, of music, of conversation, of light literature, 
led many to regard him as a sensual and intellect- 
ual voluptuary. His habit of canting about mod- 
eration, peace, liberty, and the happiness which a 
good mind derives from the happiness of others, 
had imposed on some who should have known 
better. Those who thought best of him, expected 
a Telemachus after Fénelon’s pattern. Others 
predicted the approach of a Medicean age—an 
age propitious to learning and art, and not unpro- 
pitious to pleasure. Nobody had the least suspi- 
cion that a tyrant of extraordinary military and 
politieal talents, of industry more extraordinary 
still, without fear, without faith, and without mer- 
cy, had ascended the throne. 

The disappointment of Flagstaff at his old 
boon-companion’s coronation, was not more bitter 
than that which awaited some of the inmates of 
Rheinsberg. They had long looked forward to 
the accession of their patron, as to the day from 
which their own prosperity and greatness was to 
date. They had at last reached the promised 
land, the land which they had figured to themselves 


in both. To both were common the love of order, 
the love of business, the military taste, the parsi- 
mony, the imperious spirit, the temper irritable 
even to ferocity, the pleasure in the pain and hu- 
miliation of others. But these propensities had in 
Frederic William partaken of the general un- 
soundness of his mind, and wore 2 very different 
aspect when found in company with the strong 
and cultivated understanding of his successor. 
Thus, for example, Frederic was as anxious as 
any prince could be about the efficacy of his army. 
But this anxiety never degenerated into a mono- 
mania, like that which led his father to pay faney- 
prices for giants. Frederic was as thrifty about 
money as any prince or any private man ought to 
be. But he did not conceive, like his father, that 
it was worth while to eat unwholesome cabbages 
for the sake of saving four or five rix-dollars in 
the year. Frederic was, we fear, as malevolent 
as his father ; but Frederic’s wit enabled him often 
to show his malevolence in ways more decent than 
those to which his father resorted, and to inflict 
misery and degradation by a taunt instead of a 
blow. Frederic, it is true, by no means relin- 
quished his hereditary privilege of kicking and 
cudgelling. His practice, however, as to that 
matter, differed in some important respects from 
his father’s. ‘To Frederic William, the mere cir- 
cumstance that any person whatever, men women, 
or children, Prussians or foreigners, were within 
reach of his toes and of his cane, appeared to be 
a sufficient reason for proceeding to belabor them. 
Frederic required provocation as well as vicinity ; 
nor was he ever known to inflict this paternal spe- 
cies of correction on any but his born subjects ; 
thongh on one occasion M. Thifbault had reason, 
during a few seconds, to anticipate the high honor 
of being an exception to this general rule. 

The character of Frederic was still very imper- 
fectly understood either by his subjects or by his 
neighbors, when events occurred which exhibited 
it in a strong light. A few months after his ac- 
cession died Charles VI., Emperor of Germany, 
the last descendant, in the male line, of the house 
of Austria. 

Charles left no son, and had, long before his 
death, relinquished all hopes of male issue. 
During the latter part of his life, his principal ob- 
ject had been to secure to his descendants in the 
female line the many crowns of the house of Haps- 
burg. With this view, he had promulgated a 
new law of succession, widely celebrated through- 
out Europe under the name of the “ Pragmatic 
Sanction.” By virtue of this decree, his daugh- 
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Francis of Loraine, succeeded to the dominions of 
her ancestors. 

No sovereign has ever taken possession of a 
throne by a clearer title. All the politics of the 
Austrian cabinet had, during twenty years, been 
directed to one single end—the settlement of the 
succession. From every person whose rights 
could be considered as injuriously affected, renun- 
ciations in the most solemn form had been obtained. 
The new law had been ratified by the estates of 
all the kingdoms and principalities which made up 
the great Austrian monarchy. England, France, 
Spain, Russia, Poland, Prussia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, the Germanic body, had bound themselves 
by treaty to maintain the ‘‘ Pragmatic Sanction.” 
That Instrument was placed under the protection 
of the public faith of the whole civilized world. 

Even if no positive stipulations on the subject 
had existed, the arrangement was one which no 
good man would have been willing to disturb. It 
was a peaceable arrangement. It was an arrange- 
ment acceptable to the great population whose 
happiness was chiefly concerned. It was an 
arrangement which made no change in the distri- 
bution of power among the states of Christendom. 
It was an arrangement which could be set aside 
only by means of a general war; and, if it were 
set aside, the effect would be, that the equilibrium 
of Europe would be deranged, that the loyal and 
patriotic feelings of millions would be cruelly out- 
raged, and that great provinces which had been 
united for centuries would be torn from each 
other by main force. 

The sovereigns of Europe were, therefore, 
bound by every obligation which those who are 
intrusted with power over their fellow-creatures 
ought to hold most sacred, to respect and defend 
the rights of the arch-duchess. Her situation and 
her personal qualities were such as might be 
expected to move the mind of any generous man 
to pity, admiration, and chivalrous tenderness. 
She was in her twenty-fourth year. Her form 
was majestic, her features beautiful, her coun- 
tenance sweet and animated, her voice musical, 
her deportment gracious and dignified. In all 
domestic relations she was without reproach. She 
was married to a husband whom she loved, and 
was on the point of giving birth to a child when 
death deprived her of her father. The loss of a 
parent, and the new cares of empire, were too 
much for her in the delicate state of her health. 
Her spirits were depressed, and her cheek lost its 
bloom. 

Yet it seemed that she had little cause for 
anxiety. It seemed that justice, humanity, and 
the faith of treaties would have their due 
weight, and that the settlement so solemnly 
guaranteed would be quietly carried into effect. 
England, Russia, Poland, and Holland, declared 
in form their intention to adhere to their engage- 
ments. The French ministers made a verbal 
declaration to the same effect. But from no 
quarter did the young Queen of Hungary receive 





stronger assurances of friendship and support than 
from the King of Prussia. 

Yet the King of Prussia, the ‘ Anti-Machi- 
avel,’’ had already fully determined to commit the 
great crime of violating his plighted faith, of 
robbing the ally whom he was bound to defend, 
and of plunging all Europe into a long, bloody, 
and desolating war ; and all this for no end what- 
ever, except that he might extend his dominions, 
and see his name in the gazettes. He determined 
to assemble a great army with speed and secrecy, 
to invade Silesia before Maria Theresa should be 
apprized of his design, and to add that rich prov- 
ince to his kingdom. 

We will not condescend to refute at length the 
pleas which the compiler of the Memoirs before us 
has copied from Doctor Preuss. They amount to 
this—that the house of Brandenburg had some 
ancient pretensions to Silesia, and had in the pre- 
vious century been compelled by hard usage on 
the part of the Court of Vienna, to waive those 
pretensions. It is certain that, whoever might 
originally have been in the right, Prussia had 
submitted. Prince after prince of the house of 
Brandenburg had acquiesced in the existing arrange- 
ment. Nay, the Court of Berlin had recently 
been allied with that of Vienna, and had guaran- 
teed the integrity of the Austrian states. It is 
not perfectly clear, that if antiquated claims are 
to be set up against recent treaties and long 
possession, the world can never be at peace for a 
day? The laws of all nations Reve wisely estab- 
lished a time of limitation, r which titles, 
however illegitimate in their orgin, cannot be 
questioned. It is felt by everybo@y, that to eject 
a person from his estate, on the ground of some 
injustice committed in the time of the Tudors, 
would produce all the evils which result from 
arbitrary confiscation, and would make all property 
insecure. It concerns the commonwealth—so 
runs the legal maxim—that there be an end of 
litigation. And surely this maxim is at least 
equally applicable to the great commonwealth of 
states ; for in that commonwealth litigation means 
the devastation of provinces, the suspension of 
trade and industry, sieges like those of Badajoz 
and St. Sebastian, pitched fields like those of 
Fylau and Borodino. We hold that the transfer 
of Norway from Denmark to Sweden was an 
unjustifiable proceeding; but would the king of 
Denmark be therefore justified in landing, without 
any new provocation, in Norway, and commencing 
military operations there? The king of Holland 
thinks, no doubt, that he was unjustly deprived 
of the Belgian provinces. Grant that it were so. 
Would he, therefore, be justified in marching with 
an army on Brussels? The case against Frederic 
was still stronger, inasmuch as the injustice of 
which he complained had been committed more 
than a century before. Nor must it be forgotten 
that he owed the highest personal obligations to 
the house of Austria. It may be doubted whether 
his life had not been preserved by the intercession 
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of the prince whose daughter he was about to 
plut.der. 

To do the king justice, he pretended to no 
more virtue than he had. In manifestoes he 
might, for form's sake, insert some idle stories 
about his antiquated claim on Silesia; but in his 
conversations and Memoirs he took a very different 
tone. To quote his own words: ‘* Ambition, 
interest, the desire of making people talk about 
me, carried the day; and I decided for war.” 

Having resolved on his course, he acted with 
ability and vigor. It was impossible wholly to 
conceal his preparations; for throughout, the 
Prussian territories regiments, guns, and baggage 
were in motion. The Austrian envoy at Berlin 
apprized his court of these facts, and expressed a 
suspicion of Frederic’s designs ; but the ministers 
of Maria Theresa refused to give credit to so black 
an imputation on a young prince who was known 
chiefly by his high professions of integrity and 
philanthropy. ‘* We will not,”’—they wrote— 
‘we caunot, believe it.”’ 

In the mean time the Prussian forces had been 
assembled. Without any decla ation of war, 
without any demand for reparation, in the very act 
of pouring forth compliments and assurances of 
good-will, Frederic commenced hostilities. Many 
thousands of his troops were actually in Silesia 
befure the Queen of Hungary knew that he had 
set up any claim to any part of her territories. 
At length he sent her a message which could be 
regarded only as an insult. If she would but let 
him have Silesia, he would, he said, stand by her, 
against any power which should try to deprive her 
of her other dominions; as if he was not already 
bound to stand by her, or as if his new promise 
could be of more value than the old one! 

It was the depth of winter. The cold was 
severe, and the roads deep in mire. But the 
Prussians pressed on. Resistance was impossible. 
The Austrian army was then neither numerous 
nor efficient. The small portion of that army 
which lay in Silesia, was unprepared for hostili- 
ties. Glogau was blockaded ; Breslau opened its 
gates; Ohlau was evacuated. <A few scattered 
garrisons still held out; but the whole open 


country was subjugated; no enemy ventured to) 


encounter the king in the field; and, before the 
end of January, 1741, he returned to receive the 
congratulations of his subjects at Berlin. 

Had the Silesian question been merely a ques- 


: : : 
tion between Frederic and Maria Theresa, it would 


be impossible to acquit the Prussian king of gross 
perfidy. But when we consider the effects which 
his policy produced, and could not fail to produce, 
on the whole community of civilized nations, we 
are compelled to pronounce a condemnation still 
more severe. ‘Till he began the war, it seemed 
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been guaranteed, were express and recent. To 
throw all Europe into confusion for a purpose 


clearly unjust, was no light matter. England 
was true to her engagements. The voice of 
Fleury had always been for peace. He had a 


conscience. He was now in extreme old age, 
and was unwilling, after a life which, when his 
situation was considered, must be pronounced sin- 
gularly pure, to carry the fresh stain of a great 
crime before the tribunal of his God. Even the 
vain and unprincipled Belle-Isle, whose whole life 
was one wild daydream of conquest and spoliation, 
could not, without disgrace, make a direct attack 
on the Austrian dominions. Charles, elector of 
Bavaria, pretended that he had a right to a large 
part of the inheritance which the ‘ Pragmatic 
Sanction’? gave to the Queen of Hungary; but 
he was not sufficiently powerful to move without 
support. It might, therefore, not unreasonably be 
expected, that after a short period of restlessness, 
all the potentates of Christendom would acquiesce 
in the arrangements made by the late emperor. 
But the selfish rapacity of the king of Prussia 
gave the signal to his neighbors. His example 
quieted their sense of shame. His success led 
them to underrate the difficulty of dismembering 
the Austrian monarchy. The whole world sprang 
to arms. On the head of Frederic is all the blood 
which was shed in a war which raged during 
many years and in every quarter of the globe— 
the blood of the column of Fontenoy, the blood 
of the brave mountaineers who were slaughtered 
at Culloden. The evils produced by his wicked- 
ness were felt in lands where the name of Prussia 
was unknown ; and, in order that he might rob a 
neighbor whom he had promised to defend, black 
men fought on the coast of Coromandel, and red 
men scalped each other by the Great Lakes of 
North America. 

Silesia had been occupied without a battle ; but 
the Austrian troops were advancing to the relief 
of the fortresses which still held out. In the 
spring Frederick rejoined his army. He had seen 
little of war, and had never commanded any great 
body of men in the field. It is not, therefore, 
strange that his first military operations showed 
little of that skill which, at a later period, was 
the admiration of Europe. What connoisseurs say 
of some pictures painted by Raphael in his youth, 
may be said of this campaign. It was in Fred- 
lerie’s early bad manner. Fortunately for him, 
the generals to whom he was opposed were men 
of small capacity. The discipline of his own 
troops, particularly of the infantry, was unequalled 
in that age; and some able and experienced offi- 
cers were at hand to assist him with their advice 
| Of these, the most distinguished was Field-Mar- 
shal Schwerin—a brave adventurer of Pomeranian 





possible, even probable, that the peace of the 
world would be preserved. The plunder of the 
great Austrian heritage was indeed a strong 


extraction, who had served half the governments 
in Europe, had borne the commissions of the 
States-General of Holland and of the Duke of 


temptation; and in more than one cabinet ambi-| Mecklenburg, had fought under Marlborough at 


tious schemes were already meditated. 


But the; Blenheim, and had been with Charles the Twelfth 
treaties by which the ‘* Pragmatic Sanction” had | at Bender. 
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F-ederic’s first battle was fought at Molwitz ; 
and never did the career of a great commander 
open in a more inauspicious manner. His army 
was victorious. Not only, however, did he not 
establish his title to the character of an able gen- 
eral, but he was so unfortunate as to make it 
doubtful whether he possessed the vulgar courage 
of a soldier. The cavalry, which he commanded 
in person was put to flight. Unaeccustomed to the 
tumult and carnage of a field of battle, he lost his 
self-possession, and listened too readily to those 
who urged him to save himself. His English 
grey carried him many miles from the field, while 
Schwerin, though wounded in two places, man- 
fully upheld the day. The skill of the old field- 
marshal and the steadiness of the Prussian battal- 
ions prevailed ; and the Austrian army was driven 
from the field with the loss of eight thousand 
men. 

The news was carried late at night to a mill in 
which the king had taken shelter. It gave him a 
bitter pang. He was successful; but he owed 
his success to dispositions which others had made, 
and to the valor of men who had fought while he 
was flying. So unpromising was the first appear- 
ance of the greatest warrior of that age ! 

The battle of Molwitz was the signa] for a gen- 
eral explosion throughout Europe. Bavaria took 
up arms. France, not yet declaring herself a 
principal in the war, took part in it as an ally of 
Bavaria. The two great statesmen to whom man- 
kind had owed many years of tranquillity, disap- 
peared about this time from the scene; but not 
till they had both been guilty of the weakness of 
sacrificing their sense of justice and their love of 
peace in the vain hope of preserving their power. 
Fleury, sinking under age and infirmity, was 
borne down by the impetuosity of Belle-Isle. 
Walpole retired from the service of his ungrateful 
country to his woods and paintings at Houghton ; 
and his power devolved on the daring and eccen- 
tric Carteret. As were the ministers, so were 
the nations. Thirty years, during which Europe 
had, with few interruptions, enjoyed repose, had 
prepared the public mind for great military efforts. 
A new generation had grown up, which could not 
remeinber the siege of Turin or the slaughter of 
Malplaquet ; which knew war by nothing but its 
trophies ; and which, while it looked with pride 
on the tapestries at Blenheim, or the statue in the 
‘* Place of Victories,” little thought by what pri- 
vations, by what waste of private fortunes, by 
how many bitter tears, conquests must be pur- 
chased. 

For a time fortune seemed adverse to the 
Queen of Hungary. Frederic invaded Moravia. 
The French and Bavarians penetrated into Bohe- 
mia, and were there joined by the Saxons. 
Prague was taken. The Elector of Bavaria was 
raised by the suffrages of his colleagues to the 
imperial throne—a throne which the practice of 
centuries had almost entitled the House of Aus- 
tria to regard as a hereditary possession, 
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the Cwsars unbroken. Hungary was still hers 
by an unquestionable title ; and although her an- 
cestors had found Hungary the most mutinous of 
all their kingdoms, she resolved to trust herself to 
the fidelity of a people, rude indeed, turbulent, and 
impatient of oppression, but brave, generous, and 
simple-hearted. In the midst of distress and peril 
she had given birth to a son, afterwards the Em- 
peror Joseph the Second. Searcely had she risen 
from her couch, when she hastened to Presburg. 
There, in the sight of an innumerable multitude, 
she was crowned with the crown and robed with 
the robe of St. Stephen. No spectator could re- 
strain his tears when the beautiful young mother, 
still weak from child-bearing, rode, after the fash- 
ion of her fathers, up the Mount of Defiance, un- 
sheathed the ancient sword of state, shook it to- 
wards north and south, east and west, and, with a 
glow on her pale face, challenged the four corners 
of the world to dispute her rights and those of her 
boy. At the first sitting of the diet she appeared 
clad in deep mourning for her father, and in pathetic 
and dignified words implored her people to support 
her just cause. Magnates and deputies sprang up, 
half drew their sabres, and with eager voices vowed 
to stand by her with their lives and fortunes. ‘Till 
then, her firmness had never once forsaken her be- 
fore the public eye; but at that shout she sank 
down upon her throne, and wept aloud. Stil] more 
touching was the sight when, a few days Jater, she 
came again before the Estates of her realm, and 
held up before them the little arehduke in her 
arms. ‘Then it was that the enthusiasm of Hun- 
gary broke forth into that war-ery which soon re- 
sounded throughout Europe, ‘* Let us die for our 
king, Maria Theresa !”’ 

In the mean time, Frederic was meditating a 
change of policy. He had no wish to raise France 
to supreme power on the Continent, at the expense 
of the house of Hapsburg. His first object was, 
to rob the Queen of Hungary. His second was 
that, if possible, nobody should rob her but himse’f. 
He had entered into engagements with the powers 
leagued against Austria; but these engagements 
were in his estimation of no more force than the 
guarantee formerly given to the ** Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion.”’ His game now was to secure his share of 
the plunder by betraying his accomplices. Maria 
Theresa was litle inclined to listen to any such 
compromise ; but the English government repre- 
sented to her so strongly the necessity of buying 
off so formidable an enemy as Frederic, that slie 
agreed to negotiate. The negotiation would not, 
however, have ended in a treaty, had not the arms 
of Frederic been crowned with a second victory. 
Prince Charles of Loraine, brother-in-law to Maria 
Theresa, a bold and active, though unfortunate 
general, gave battle to the Prussians at Chotusitz, 
and was defeated. The king was still only a Jearner 
of the military art. He acknowledged, at a later 


period, that his success on this occasion was to be 
attributed, not at all to his own generalship, but 
solely to the valor and steadiness of his troops. He 





Yet was the spirit of the haughty daughter of 


completely effaced, however, by his courage and 
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energy, the stain which Molwitz had left on his} hands a paper on the state of Europe, and received 
reputation. it back with verses scrawled on the margin. In 
A peace, concluded under the English mediation, | secret they both laughed at each other. Voltaire 
was the fruit of this battle. Maria Theresa ceded | did not spare the king's poems; and the king has 
Silesia ; Frederic abandoned his allies; Saxony | left on record his opinion of Voltaire’s diplomacy. 
followed his example ; and the queen was left at} ‘‘ He had no eredentials,’’ says Frederic, ‘* and 
liberty to turn her whole force against France and | the whole mission was a joke, a mere farce.” 
Bavaria. She was everywhere triumphant. The} But what the influence of Voltaire could not 
French were compelled to evacuate Bohemia, and | effect, the rapid progress of the Austrian arms 
with difficulty effected their escape. ‘The whole ‘effected. If it should be in the power of Maria 
line of their retreat might be tracked by the | Theresa and George the Second to dictate terms 
corpses of thousands who had died of cold, fa- | of peace to France, what chance was there that 
tigue and hunger. Many of those who reached! Prussia would long retain Silesia? Frederic’s 
their country carried with them the seeds of death. | conscience told him that he had acted perfidiously 
Bavaria was overrun by bands of ferocious war-| and inhumanly towards the Queen of Hungary. 
riors from that bloody ‘‘debatable land,’’ which| That her resentment was strong she had given 
lies on the frontier between Christendom and ls- ample proof; and of her respect for treaties he 
lam. The terrible names of the Pandvor, the} | judged by his own. Guarantees, he said, were 
Croat, and the Hussar, then first became familiar | mere filagree, pretty to look at, but too brittle to 
to western Europe. The unfortunate Charles of “bear the slightest pressure. He thought it his 
Bavaria, vanquished by Austria, betrayed by Prus-| safest course to ally himself closely to France, 
sia, driven from his hereditary states, and neg-| and again to attack the empress queen. Accord- 
lected by his allies, was hurried by shame and | ingly, in the autumn of 1744, without notice, 
remorse to an untimely end. An English army) without any decent pretext, he recommenced hos- 
appeared in the heart of Ge ormany, and defeated | tilities, marched through the electorate of Saxony 
the French at Dettingen. The Austrian captains | without troubling himself about the permission of 
already began to talk of completing the work of | the Elector, invaded Bohemia, took Prague, and 
Marlborough and Eugene, and of compelling | even menaced Vienna. 
France to relinquish Alsace and the three Bish-| It was now that, for the first time, he experi- 
oprics. enced the inconstancy of fortune. An Austrian 
The Court of Versailles, in this peril, looked "army under Charles of Loraine threatened his 
to Frederic for help. He had been guilty of two! communications with Silesia. Saxony was all in 
great treasons, perhaps he might be induced to| arms behind him. He found it necessary to save 
commit a third. The Duchess of Chateauroux| himself by a retreat. Ie afterwards owned that 
then held the chief influence over the feeble Louis. | his failure was the natural effect of his own blun- 
She determined to send an ageut to Berlin, and! ders. No general, he said, had ever commitied 
Voltaire was selected for the mission. He eagerly | greater faults. It must be added, that to the re- 
undertook the task; for, while his literary fame} verses of this campaign he always ascribed his 
filled all Europe, he was troubled with a childish | subsequent successes. It was in the midst of dif- 
craving for political distinction. He was vain, | ficulty and disgrace that he caught the first clear 
and not without reason, of his address, and of his, glimpse of the principles of the military art. 
insinuating eloquence ; and he flattered himself | The memorable year 1745 followed. The war 
that he possessed boundless influence over the) raged by sea and land, in Italy, in Germany, and 
king of Prussia, The truth was, that he knew | vc <a a and even England, after en Aa 
as yet only one corner of Frederic’s character. | of profound internal quiet, saw for the last time 
He was well acquainted with all the petty vani-| hostile armies set in battle-array against each other. 
ties and affectations of the poetaster ; but was not) This year is memorable in the life of Frederic, as 
aware that these foibles were united with all the, the date at which his noviciate in the art of war 
talents and vices which lead to success in active | may be said to have terminated. There have been 
life; and that the unlucky versifier who bored him! great captains whose precocious and self-taught 
with reams of middling Alexandrines, was the | military skill resembled intuition. Condé, Clive, 
most vigilant, suspicious, and severe of politicians. | and Napoleon are examples. But Frederic was 





Voltaire was received with every mark of re-| not one of these brilliant portents. His proficien- 
spect and friendship, was lodged in the palace, | cy in military science was simply the proficiency 
and had a seat daily at the royal table. ‘The, which aman of vigorous faculties makes in any 
hegotiation was of an extraordinary description. | science to which he applies his mind with earnest- 
Nothing can be conceived more whimsical than | ness and industry. It was at Hohenfriedberg that 
the conferences which took place between the first, he first proved how much he had profited by his 
literary man and the first practical man of the) errors, and by their consequences. His victory 
age, whom a strange weakness had induced to| on that day was chiefly due to his skilful disposi- 
exchange their parts. The great poet would talk tions, and convinced Europe that the prince, who, 
of nothing but treaties and guarantees, and the a few years before, had stood aghast in the rout 
great king of nothing but metaphors and rhymes. of Molwitz, had attained in the military art a mas- 
On one occasion Voltaire put into his majesty’s tery equalled by none of his contemporaries, or 
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equalled by Saxe alone. The victory of Hohen- 
friedberg was speedily followed by that of Sorr. 

In the mean time, the arms of France had been 
victorious in the Low Countries, Frederic had 
no longer reason to fear that Maria Theresa would 
be able to give law to Europe, and he began to 
meditate a fourth breach of his engagements. 
The court of Versailles was alarmed and morti- 
fied. A letter of earnest expostulation, in the 
handwriting of Louis, was sent to Berlin ; but in 
vain. In the autumn of 1745, Frederic made 
peace with England, and before the close of the 
year, with Austria also. The pretensions of 
Charles of Bavaria could present no obstacle to 
an accommodation. That unhappy prince was no 
more ; and Francis of Loraine, the husband of 
Maria Theresa, was raised, with the general as- 
sent of the Germanic body, to the imperial throne. 

Prussia was again at peace ; but the European 
war lasted till, in the year 1748, it was terminated 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Of all the 
powers that had taken part in it, the only gainer 
was Frederic. Not only had he added to his pat- 
rimony the fine province of Silesia: he had, by 
his unprincipled dexterity, succeeded so well in 
alternately depressing the scale of Austria and 
that of France, that he was generally regarded as 
holding the balance of Europe—a high dignity 
for one who ranked lowest among kings, and 
whose great-grandfather had been no more than a 
margrave. By the public, the King of Prussia 
was considered as a politician destitute alike of 
morality and decency, insatiably rapacious, and 
shamelessly false ; nor was the public much in 
the wrong. He was at the same time allowed to 
be a man of parts, a rising general, a shrewd ne- 
gotiator and administrator. Those qualities where- 
in he surpassed all mankind, were as yet unknown 
to others or to himself; for they were qualities 
which shine out only on a dark ground. His ca- 
reer had hitherto, with little interruption, been 
prosperous ; and it was only in adversity, in ad- 
versity which seemed without hope or resource, 
in adversity which would have overwhelmed even 
men celebrated for strength of mind, that his real 
greatness could be shown. 

He had, from the commencement of his reign, 
applied himself to public business after a fashion 
unknown among kings. Louis XIV., indeed, had 
been his own prime minister, and had exercised a 
general superintendence over all the departments 
of the government; but this was not sufficient for 
Frederic. He was not content with being his 
own prime minister—he would be his own sole 
minister. Under him there was no room, not 
merely for a Richelieu or a Mazarin, but for a 
Colbert, a Louvois, or a Torey... A love of labor 
for its own sake, a restless and insatiable longing 
to dictate, to intermeddle, to make his power felt, 
a profound scorn and distrust of his fellow-crea- 
tures, indisposed him to ask counsel, to confide 
important secrets, to delegate ample powers. The 
highest functionaries under his government were 
mere clerks, and were not so much trusted by 


him as valuable clerks are often trusted by the 
heads of departments. He was his own treasurer, 
his own commander-in-chief, his own intendant of 
public works ; his own minister for trade and jus- 
tice, for home affairs and foreign affairs ; his own 
master of the horse, steward and chamberlain. 
Matters of which no chief of an office in any other 
government would ever hear, were in this singular 
monarchy, decided by the king in person. If a 
traveller wished for a good place to see a review, 
he had to write to Frederic, and received next 
day, from a royal messenger, F'rederic’s answer 
signed by Frederic’s own hand. This was an 
extravagant, a morbid activity. The public busi- 
ness would assuredly have been better done if each 
department had been put under a man of talents 
and integrity, and if the king had contented him- 
self with a general control. In this manner the 
advantages which belong to unity of design, and 
the advantages which belong to the division of Ja- 
bor, would have been to a great extent combined. 
But such a system would not have suited the pe- 
culiar temper of Frederic. He could tolerate no 
will, no reason in the state, save his own. He 
wished for no abler assistance than that of pen- 
men who had just understanding enough to trans- 
late, to transcribe, to make out his scrawls, and 
to put his concise Yes and No into an official 
form. Of the higher intellectual faculties, there 
is as much in a copying machine, or a lithographic 
press, as he required from a secretary of the cab- 
inet. 

His own exertions were such as were hardly to 
be expected from a human body, or a human 
mind. At Potsdam, his ordinary residence, he 
rose at three in summer and four in winter. A 
page soon appeared, with a large basketful of all 
the letters which had arrived for the king by the 
last courier—despatches from ambassadors, reports 
from officers of revenue, plans of buildings, pro- 
posals for draining marshes, complaints from per- 
sons who thought themselves aggrieved, applica- 
tions from persons who wanted titles, military 
commissions, and civil situations. He examined 
the seals with a keen eye; for he was never for 
a moment free from the suspicion that some fraud 
might be practised on him. Then he read the 
letters, divided them into several packets, and sig- 
nified his pleasure, generally by a mark, often by 
two or three words, now and then by some cut- 
ting epigram. By eight he had generally finished 
this part of his task. The adjutant-genera] was 
then in attendance, and received instructions for 
the day as to all the military arrangements of the 
kingdom. Then the king went to review his 
guards, not as kings ordinarily review their guards, 
but with the minute attention and severity of an 
old drill-sergeant. In the mean time the four 
cabinet secretaries had been employed in answer- 
ing the letters on which the king had that morn- 
ing signified his will. These unhappy men were 
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Tt was necessary that, before they stirred, they 
should finish the whole of their work. The king, 
always on his guard against treachery, took from 
the heap a handful at random, and looked into 
them to see whether his instructions had been ex- 
actly followed. This was no bad security against 
foul play on the part of the secretaries ; for if one 
of them was detected in a trick, he might think 
himself fortunate if he escaped with five years of 
imprisonment in a dungeon. Frederic then signed 
the replies, and all were sent off the same even- 
ing. 

“The general principles on which this strange 
government was conducted, deserve attention 
The policy of Frederic was essentially the same 
as his father’s; but Frederic, while he carried 
that policy to lengths to which his father never 
thought of carrying it, cleared it at the same time 
from the absurdities with which his father had en- 
cumbered it. The king’s first object was to have 
a great, efficient, and well-trained army. He had 
a kingdom which in extent and population was 
hardly in the second rank of European powers ; 
and yet he aspired to a place not inferior to that 
of the sovereigns of England, France, and Aus- 
tria. For that end it was necessary that Prussia 
should be all sting. Louis XV., with five times 
as many subjects as Frederic, and more than five 
times as large a revenue, had not a more formi- 
dable army. The proportion which the soldiers in 
Prussia bore to the people, seems hardly credible. 
Of the males in the vigor of life, a seventh part 
were probably under arms; and this great force 
had, by drilling, by reviewing, and by the unspar- 
ing use of cane and scourge, been taught to per- 
form all evolutions with a rapidity and a precision 
which would have astonished Villars or Eugene. 
The elevated feelings which are necessary to the 
best kind of army were then wanting to the Prus- 
sian service. In those ranks were not found the 
religious and political enthusiasm which inspired 
the pikemen of Crommwell—the patriotic ardor, the 
thirst of glory, the devotion to a great leader, 





a wise disdain ; 
which inflamed the Old Guard of Napoleon. But | 


resided at London and Paris, he allowed Jess than 
a thousand pounds sterling a year. The royal 
household was managed with a frugality unusual 
in the establishments of opulent subjects—unex- 
ampled in any other palace. The king loved good 
eating and drinking, and during great part of his 
life took pleasure in seeing his table surrounded by 
guests; yet the whole charge of his kitchen was 
brought within the sum of two thousand pounds 
sterling a year. He examined every extraordinary 
item with a care which might be thought to suit 
the mistress of a boarding-house better than a great 
prince. When more than four rixdollars were 


.| asked of him for a hundred oysters, he stormed as 


if he had heard that one of his generals had sold a 
fortress to the empress-queen. Not a bottle of 
champagne was uncorked without his express or- 
der. The game of the royal parks and forests, a 
serious head of expenditure in most kingdoms, was 
to him a source of profit. The whole was farmed 
out; and though the farmers were almost ruined 
by their contract, the king would grant them no 
remission. His wardrobe consisted of one fine 
gala dress, which lasted him all his life; of two 
or three old coats fit for Monmouth street, of yel- 
low waistcoats soiled with snuff, and of huge boots 
embrowned by time. One taste alone sometimes 
allured him beyond the limits of parsimony, nay, 
even beyond the limits of prudence—the taste for 
building. In all other things his economy was 
such as we might call by a harsher name, if we 
did not reflect that his funds were drawn from a 
heavily taxed people, and that it was impossible 
for him, without excessive tyranny, to keep up at 
once a formidable army and a splendid court. 
Considered as an administrator, Frederic had 
undoubtedly: many titles to praise. Order was 
strictly maintained throughout his dominions. 
Property was secure. A great liberty of speaking 
and of writing was allowed. Confident in the irre- 
sistible strength derived from a great army, the 
king looked down on malcontents and libellers with 
and gave little encouragement to 
spies and informers. When he was told of the 


in all the mechanical parts of the military calling, | disaffection of one of his subjects, he merely asked, 
the Prussians were as superior to the English and, ‘‘ How many thousand men can he bring into the 
French troops of that day, as the English and, field?’’ He once saw a crowd staring at something 
French troops to a rustic militia. | on a wall. He rode up, and found that the object 
Though the pay of the Prussian soldier was ‘of curiosity was a scurrilous placard against him- 
small, though every rixdollar of extraordinary | self. The placard had been posted up so high that 
charge was scrutinized by Frederie with a vigi-| it was not easy to read it. Frederic ordered his 
lanee and suspicion such as Mr. Joseph Hume never! attendants to take it down and put it lower. ‘*‘ My 
brought to the examination of an army-estimate, | people and I,"’ he said, **‘ have come to an agree- 
the expense of such an establishment was, for the ment which satisfies us both. They are to x A 
means of the country, enormous. In order that it | what they please, and I am to do what I please.” 
might not be utterly ruinous, it was necessary that; No person would have dared to publish in London 
every other expense should be cut down to the, satires on George II. approaching to the atrocity 
lowest possible point. Accordingly Frederic, | of these satires on Frederic, which the booksellers 
though his dominions bordered on the sea, had no} at Berlin sold with impunity. One bookseller sent 


navy. He neither had nor wished to have colonies. to the palace a copy of the most stinging lampoon 
His judges, his fiseal officers, were meanly paid. ‘that perhaps was ever written in the world, the 
His ministers at foreign courts walked on foot, o ‘Memoirs of Voltaire,” published by Beaumar- 
drove shabby old carriages till the axletrees gave, chais, and asked for his majesty’s orders. ‘‘ Do 
way. Even to his highest diplomatic agents, who, not advertise it in an offensive manner,’’ said the 
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king ; “‘ but sell it by all means. I hope it will 
pay you well.” Even among statesmen accus- 
tomed to the license of a free press, such stead fast- 
ness of mind as this is nut very common, 

It is due also to the memory of Frederic to say, 
that he earnestly labored to secure to his people 
the great blessing of cheap and speedy justice. He 
was one of the first ralers who abolished the cruel 
and absurd practice of torture. No sentence of 
death, pronounced by the ordinary tribunals, was 
executed without his sanction; and his sanction, 
except in cases of murder, was rarely given. To- 
wards his troops he acted in a very different man- 
ner. Military offences were punished with such 
barbarous scourging, that to be shot was considered 
by the Prussian soldier as a secondary punishment. 
Indeed, the principle which pervaded Frederic’s 
whole policy was this—that the more severely the 
army is governed, the safer it is to treat the rest 
of the community with lenity, 

Religious persecution was unknown under his 
government—unless some foolish and unjust re- 
strictions which lay upon the Jews may be regarded 
as forming an exception. His policy with respect 
to the Catholies of Silesia presented an honorable 
contrast to the policy which, under very similar 
circumstances, Eagland long followed with respect 
to the Catholics of Ireland. Every form of religion 
and irreligion found an asylum in his states. The 
scoffer whom the parliaments of France had sen- 
tenced to a cruel death, was consoled by a com- 
mission in the Prussian service. The Jesuit who 
could show his face nowhere else—who in Britain 
was still subject to penal laws, who was proscribed 
by France, Spain, Portugal, and Naples, who had 
been given up even by the Vatican—found safety 
and the means of subsisteuce in the Prussian do- 
minions, 

Most of the vices of Frederic’s administration 
resolved themselves into one vice—the spirit of 
meddling. The indefatigable activity of his intel- 
lect, his dictatorial temper, his military habits, all 
inclined him to this great fault. He drilled his 
people as he drilled his grenadiers. Capital and 
industry were diverted from their natural direction 
by a crowd of preposterous regulations. ‘There 
was a monopoly of coffee, a monopoly of tobacco, 
a monopoly of refined sugar. The public money, 
of which the king was generally so sparing, was 
lavishly spent in ploughing bogs, in planting mul- 
berry-trees amidst the sand, in bringing sheep from 
Spain to improve the Saxon wool, in bestowing 
prizes for fine yarn, in building manufactories of 
porcelain, manufactories of carpets, manufactories 
of hardware, manufactories of lace. Neither the 
experience of other rulers, nor his own, could ever 
teach him that something more than an ediet and 
a grant of public money is required to create a 
Lyons, a Brussels, or a Birmingham. 

For his commercial policy, however, there is 
some excuse. He had on his side illustrious ex- 
amples and popular prejudice. Grievously as he 
erred, he erred in company with his age. In other 
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departments his meddling was altogether without 
apology. He interfered with the course of justice 
as well as with the course of trade ; and set up his 
own crude notions of equity against the law as ex- 
pounded by the unanimous voice of the gravest 
magistrates. It never occurred to him that a body 
of men, whose lives were passed in adjudicating 
on questions of civil right, were more likely to 
form correct opinions on such questions than a 
prince whose attention was divided between a 
thousand objects, and who had probably never read 
a law-book through. The resistance opposed to 
him by the tribunals inflamed him to fury. Te 
reviled his chancellor. He kicked the shins of his 
judges. He did not, it is true, intend to act un- 
justly. He firmly believed that he was doing right, 
and defending the cause of the poor against the 
wealthy. Yet this well-meant meddling probably 
did far more harm than all the explosions of his 
evil passions during the whole of his long reign. 
We could make shift to live under a debauchee or 
a tyrant; but to be ruled by a busy-body is more 
than human nature can bear. 

The same passion for directing and regulating 
appeared in every partof the king's policy. Every 
lad of a certain station in life was forced to go to 
certain schools within the Prussian dominions. If 
a young Prussian repaired, though but for a few 
weeks, to Leyden or Gouingen for the purpose of 
study, the offence was punished with eivil disabil- 
ities, and sometimes with confiscation of property. 
Nobody was to travel without the royal permission. 
If the permission were granted, the pocket-money 
of the tourist was fixed by royal ordinance. A 
merchant might take with him two hundred and 
| fifty rixdollars in gold,a noble was allowed to take 
| four hundred ; for it may be observed, in passing, 
that Frederic studiously kept up the old distinction 
i between the nobles and the community. In specu- 
ilation, he was a French philosopher; but in ac- 
-tion,a German prince. He talked and wrote about 
‘the privileges of blood in the style of Siéyes; but 
lin practice no chapter in the empire looked with a 
keener eye to genealogies and quarterings. 

Such was Frederic the Ruler. But there was 
another Frederic, the Frederic of Rheinsberg, the 
fiddler and flute-player, the poetaster and meta- 
physician. Amidst the cares of state the king had 
retained his passion for music, for reading, for 
writing, for literary society. To these amuse- 
ments he devoted all the time he could snateh from 
the business of war and government ; and perhaps 
more light is thrown on his character by what 
passed during his hours of relaxation, than by his 
battles or his laws. 

It was the just boast of Schiller, that in his 
country no Augustus, no Lorenzo, had watched 
over the infancy of art. The rich and energetic 
language of Luther, driven by the Latin from the 
school of pedants, and by the French from the 
palaces of kings, had taken refuge among the peo- 
ple. Of the powers of that language Frederic had 
no notion.. He generally spoke of it, and of those 
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who used it, with the contempt of ignorance. His! cautions were the jest of all Berlin. 


library consisted of French books; at his table 
nothing was heard but French conversation. 

The associates of his hours of relaxation were, 
for the most part, foreigners. Britain furnished 
to the royal circle two distinguished men, born in 
the highest rank, and driven by civil dissensions 
from the land to which, under happier circum- 
stances, their talents and virtues might have been 
a source of strength and glory. George Keith, 
Earl Marischal of Scotland, had taken arms for the 
house of Stuart in 1715, and his younger brother 
James, then only seventeen years old, had fought 
gallantly by his side. When all was lost they re- 
tired together to the continent, roved from country 
to country, served under many standards, and so 
bore themselves as to win the respect and good- 
will of many who had no respect for the Jacobite 
cause. Their long wanderings terminated at Pots- 
dam ; nor had Frederic any associates who deserved 
or obtained so large a share of his esteem. They 
were not only accomplished men, but nobles and 
warriors, capable of serving him in war and diplo- 
macy, as well as of amusing him at supper. Alone 
of all his companions they appear never to have 
had reason to complain of his demeanor towards 
them. Some of those who knew the palace best, 
pronounced that the lord marischal was the only 
human being whom Frederic ever really loved. 

Italy sent to the parties at Potsdam the ingen- 
ious and amiable Algarotti, and Bastiani, the most 
crafty, cautious, and servile of abb(és. But the 
greater part of the society which Frederic had 
assembled around him, was drawn from France. 
Maupertuis had acquired some celebrity by the 
journey which he made to Lapland, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining, by actual measurement, the 
shape of our planet. He was placed in the chair 
of the Academy of Berlin, a humble imitation 
of the renowned Academy of Paris. Baculard 
D'Arnaud, a young poet, who was thought to 
have given promise of great things, had been 
induced to quit his country, and to reside at the 
Prussian court. The Marquis D’Argens was 
among the king’s favorite companions, on account, 
as it should seem, of the strong opposition between 
their characters. The parts of D’Argens were 
good, and his manners those of a finished French 
gentleman; but his whole soul was dissolved in 
sloth, timidity, and self-indulgence. His was one 
of that abject class of minds which are supersti- 
tious without being religious. Hating Chris- 
tianity with a rancor which made him incapable of 
rational inquiry ; unable to see in the harmony 
and beauty of the universe the traces of divine 
power and wisdom, he was the slave of dreams 
and omens ;—would not sit down to table with 
thirteen in company; turned pale if the salt fell 
towards him; begged his guests not to cross their 
knives and forks on their plates; and would not 
for the world commence a journey on Friday. 
His health was a subject of constant anxiety to 
him. Whenever his head ached, or his pulse 





, would be most acutely felt. 
beat quick, his dastardly fears and effeminate pre-|as his malignity, found gratification in the vexa- 
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All this 
suited the king’s purpose admirably. He wanted 
somebody by whom he might be amused, and 
whom he might despise. When he wished to 
pass half an hour in easy polished conversation, 
D’Argens was an excellent companion; when he 
wanted to vent his spleen and contempt, D’Argens 
was an excellent butt. 

With these associates, and others of the same 
class, Frederic loved to spend the time which he 
could steal from public cares. He wished his 
supper-parties to be gay and easy; and invited 
his guests to lay aside al] restraint, and to forget 
that he was at the head of a hundred and sixty 
thousand soldiers, and was absolute master of the 
life and liberty of all who sat at meat with him. 
There was, therefore, at these meetings the out- 
ward show of ease. The wit and learning of the 
company were ostentatiously displayed. The dis- 
cussions on history and literature were often 
highly interesting. But the absurdity of all the 
religions known among men was the chief topic 
of conversation; and the audacity with which 
doctrines and names venerated throughout Chris- 
tendom were treated on these occasions, startled 
even persons accustomed to the society of French 
and English free-thinkers. But real liberty, or 
real affection, was in this brilliant society not to 
be found. Absolute kings seldom have friends ; 
and Frederie’s faults were such as, even where 
perfect equality exists, make friendship exceed- 
ingly precarious. He had indeed many qualities, 
which, on a first acquaintance, were captivating. 
His conversation was lively ; his manners to those 
whom he desired to please were even caressing. 
No man could flatter with more delicacy. No 
man succeeded more completely in inspiring those 
who approached him with vague hopes of some 
great advantage from his kindness. But under 
his fair exterior he was a tyrant—suspicious, dis- 
dainful, and malevolent. He had one taste which 
may be pardoned in a boy, but which, when 
habitually and deliberately indulged by a man of 
mature age and strong understanding, is almost 
invariably the sign of a bad heart—a taste for 
severe practical jokes. If a friend of the king 
was fond of dress, oil was flung over his richest 
suit. If he was fond of money, some prank was 
invented to make him disburse more than he could 
spare. If he was hypochondriacal, he was made” 
to believe that he had the dropsy. If he had 
particularly set his heart on visiting a place, a 
letter was forged to frighten him from going 
thither. These things, it may be said, are trifles. 
They are so; but they are indications, not to be 
mistaken, of a nature to which the sight of human 
suffering and human degradation is an agreeable 
excitement. 

Frederic had a keen eye for the foibles of 
others, and loved to communicate his discoveries. 
He had some talent of sarcasm, and considerable 
skill in detecting the sore places where sarcasm 
His vanity, as weil 
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tion and confusion of those who smarted under his 
caustic jests. Yet in truth his success on these 
occasions belonged quite as much to the king as 
to the wit. We read that Commodus descended, 
sword in hand, into the arena against a wretched 
gladiator, armed only with a foil of lead, and, 
after shedding the blood of the helpless victim, 
struck medals to commemorate the inglorious vic- 
tory. The triumphs of Frederic in the war of 
repartee, were of much the same kind. How to 
deal with him was the most puzzling of questions. 
To appear constrained in his presence was to dis- 
obey his commands, and to spoil his amusement. 
Yet if his associates were enticed by his gracious- 
ness to indulge in the familiarity of a cordial 
intimacy, he was certain to make them repent of 
their presumption by some cruel humiliation. To 
resent his affronts was perilous; yet not to resent 
them was to deserve and to invite them. In his 
view, those who mutinied were insolent and 
ungrateful ; those who submitted were curs made 
to receive bones and kickings with the same fawn- 
ing patience. It is, indeed, difficult to conceive 
how anything short of the rage of hunger should 
have induced men to bear the misery of being the 
associates of the great king. It was no lucrative 
post. His majesty was as severe and economical 
in his friendships as in the other charges of his 
establishment, and as unlikely to give a rixdollar 
too much for his guests as for his dinners. The 
sum which he allowed to a poet or a philosopher, 
was the very smallest sum for which such poet or 
philospher could be induced to sell himself into 
slavery ; and the bondsman might think himself 
fortunate, if what had been so grudgingly given 
was not, after years of suffering, rudely and arbi- 
trarily withdrawn. 

Potsdam was, in truth, what it was called by 
one of its most illustrious inmates, the Palace of 
Alcina. At the first glance it seemed to be a 
delightful spot, where every intellectual and phys- 
ical enjoyment awaited the happy adventurer. 
Every new comer was received with eager hospi- 
tality, intoxicated with flattery, encouraged to 
expect prosperity and greatness. It was in vain 
that a long succession of favorites who had entered 
that abode with delight and hope, and who, after 
a short term of delusive happiness, had been 
doomed to expiate their folly by years of wretched- 
ness and degradation, raised their voices to warn 
the aspirant who approached the charmed thresh- 
old. Some had wisdom enough to discover the 
truth early, and spirit enough to fly without look- 
ing back; others lingered on to a cheerless and 
unhonored old age. We have no hesitation in 
saying that the poorest author of that time in 
London, sleeping on a bulk, dining in a cellar, 
with a cravat of paper, and a skewer for a shirt- 
pin, was a happier man than any of the literary 
inmates of Frederic’s court. 

But of all who entered the enchanted garden in 
the inebriation of delight, and quitted it in agonies 
of rage and shame, the most remarkable was Vol- 
taire. Many circumstances bad made him desirous 





of finding a home at a distance from his country. 
His fame had raised him up enemies. His sensi- 
bility gave them a formidable advantage over him. 
They were, indeed, contemptible assailants. Of 
all that they wrote against him, nothing has sur- 
vived except what he has himself preserved. But 
the constitution of his mind resembled the consti- 
tution of those bodies in which the slightest 
scratch of a bramble, or the bite of a gnat, never 
fails to fester. Though his reputation was rather 
raised than lowered by the abuse of such writers 
as Fréron and Desfontaines—though the ven- 
geance which he took on Fréron and Desfontaines 
was such, that scourging, branding, pillorying, 
would have been a trifle to it—there is reason to 
believe that they gave him far more pain than he 
ever gave them. ‘Though he enjoyed during his 
own lifetime the reputation of a classie—though 
he was extolled by his contemporaries above all 
poets, philosophers, and historians—though his 
works were read with as much delight and admi- 
ration at Moscow and Westminster, at Florence 
and Stockholm, as at Paris itself, he was yet 
tormented by that restless jealousy which should 
seem to belong only to minds burning with the 
desire of fame, and yet conscious of impotence. 
To men of letters who could by no possibility be 
his rivals, he was, if they behaved well to him, 
not merely just, not merely courteous, but often a 
hearty friend and a munificent benefactor. But to 
every writer who rose to a celebrity approaching 
his own, he became either a disguised or an 
avowed enemy. He slily depreciated Montesquieu 
and Buffon. He publicly, and with violent out- 
rage, made war on Jean Jaques. Nor had he the 
art of hiding his feelings under the semblance of 
good-humor or of contempt. With all his great 
talents, and all his long experience of the world, 
he had no more self-command than a petted child 
or a hysterical woman. Whenever he was mor- 
tified, he exhausted the whole rhetoric of anger 
and sorrow to express his mortification. His 
torrents of bitter words—his stamping and cursing 
—his grimaces and his tears of rage—were a rich 
feast to those abject natures, whose delight is in 
the agonies of powerful spirits, and in the abase- 
ment of immortal names. These creatures had 
now found out a way of galling him to the very 
quick. In one walk, at least, it had been 
admitted by envy itself that he was without a 
living competitor. Since Racine had been laid 
among the great men whose dust made the holy 
precinct of Port-Royal holier, no tragic poet had 
appeared who could contest the palm with the 
author of Zaire, of Alzire, and of Merope. At 
length a rival was announced. Old Crébillon, 
who, many years before, had obtained some theat- 
rical success, and who had long been forgotten, 
came forth from his garret in one of the meanest 
lanes near the Rue St. Antoine, and was welcomed 
by the acclamations of envious men of Jetters, and 
of a capricious populace. A thing called Catiline, 
which he had written in his retirement, was acted 
with boundless applause. Of this execrable piece 
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it is sufficient to say, that the plot turns on a love 
affair, carried on in all the forms of Scudery, 
between Catiline, whose confidant is the Pretor 
Lentulus, and Tullia, the daughter of Cicero. 
The theatre resounded with acclamations. The 
king pensioned the successful poet; and the cof- 
fee-houses pronounced that Voltaire was a clever 
man, but that the real tragic inspiration, the celes- 
tial fire which glowed in Corneille and Racine, 
was to be found in Crébillon alone. 

The blow went to Voltaire’s heart. Had his 
wisdom and fortitude been in proportion to the 
fertility of his intellect, and to the brilliancy of his 
wit, he would have seen that it was out of the 
power of all the puffers and detractors in Europe 
to put Catiline above Zaire; but he had none of 
the magnanimous patience with which Milton and 
Bentley left their claims to the unerring judgment 
of time. He eagerly engaged in an undignified 
competition with Crébillon, and produced a series 
of plays on the same subjects which his rival had 
treated. These pieces were coolly received. An- 
gry with the court, angry with the capital, Vol- 
taire began to find pleasure in the prospect of exile. 
His attachment to Madame du Chatelet long pre- 
vented him from executing his purpose. Her 
death set him at liberty; and he determined to 
take refuge at Berlin. 

To Berlin he was invited by a series of letters, 
couched in terms of the most enthusiastic friendship 
and admiration. For once the rigid parsimony 
of Frederic seemed to have relaxed. Orders, hon- 
orable offices, a liberal pension, a well-served table, 
stately apartments under a royal roof, were offered 
in return for the pleasure and honor which were 
expected from the society of the first wit of the 
age. A thousand louis were remitted for the 
charges of the journey. No ambassador setting 
out from Berlin for a court of the first rank, had 
ever been more amply supplied. But Voltaire 
was not satisfied. At a later period, when he 
possessed an ample fortune, he was one of the 
most liberal of men; but till his means had become 
equal to his wishes, his greediness for lucre was 
unrestrained either by justice or by shame. He 
had the effrontery to ask for a thousand louis 
more, in order to enable him to bring his niece, 
Madame Denis, the ugliest of conquettes, in his 
company. The indelicate rapacity of the poet 
produced its natural effect on the severe and frugal 
king. The answer was a dry refusal. ‘I did 
not,’’ said his majesty, ‘‘ solicit the honor of the 
lady’s society.’’ On this, Voltaire went off into 
a paroxysm of childish rage. ‘‘ Was there ever 
such avarice? He has hundreds of tubs full of 
dollars in his vaults, and haggles with me about a 
poor thousand louis.’ It seemed that the nego- 
tiation would be broken off; but Frederic, with 
great dexterity, affected indifference, and seemed 
inclined to transfer his idolatry 19 Baculard d’Ar- 
naud. His majesty even wrote some bad verses, 
of which the sense was, that Voltaire was a setting 
sun, and that Arnaud was rising. Good-natured 
friends soon carried the lines to Voltaire. He 


was in his bed. He jumped out in his shirt, 
danced about the room with rage, and sent for his 
passport and his post-horses. It was not difficult 
to foresee the end of a connection which had such 
a beginning. . 

It was in the year 1750 that Voltaire left the 
great capital, which he was not to see again till, 
after the lapse of near thirty years, he returned, 
bowed down by extreme old age, to die in the 
midst of a splendid and ghastly triumph. His 
reception in Prussia was such as might well have 
elated a less vain and excitable mind. He wrote 
to his friends at Paris, that the kindness and the 
attention with which he had been welcomed sur- 
passed description—that the king was the most 
amiable of men—that Potsdam was the paradise 
of philosophers. He was created chamberlain, 
and received, together with his gold key, the cross 
of an order, and a patent ensuring to him a pen- 
sion of eight hundred pounds sterling a year for 
life. A hundred and sixty pounds a year were 
promised to his niece if she survived him. The 
royal cooks and coachmen were put at his disposal. 
He was lodged in the same apartments in which 
Saxe had lived, when, at the height of power 
and glory, he visited Prussia. | Frederic, indeed, 
stooped for a time even to use the language of 
adulation. He pressed to his lips the meagre 
hand of the little grinning skeleton, whom he 
regarded as the dispenser of immortal renown. 
He would add, he said, to the titles which he 
owed to his ancestors and his sword, another title 
derived from his last and proudest acquisition. 
His style should run thus:—Frederic, King of 
Prussia, Margrave of Brandenburg, Sovereign 
Duke of Silesia, Possessor of Voltaire. But even 
amidst the delights of the honey-moon, Voltaire’s 
sensitive vanity began to take alarm. A few days 
after his arrival, he could not help telling his niece 
that the amiable king had a trick of giving a sly 
scratch with one hand, while patting and stroking 
with the other. Soon came hints not the less 
alarming, because mysterious. ‘* The supper par- 
tiesare delicious. The king is the life of the com- 
pany. But—I have operas and comedies, reviews 
and concerts, my studies and books. But—but— 
Berlin is fine, the princesses charming, the maids 
of honor handsome. But—’’ 

This eccentric friendship was fast cooling. 
Never had there met two persons so exquisitely 
fitted to plague each other. Each of them had 
exactly the fault of which the other was most 
impatient ; and they were, in different ways, the 
most impatient of mankind. Frederic was frugal, 
almost niggardly. When he had secured his 
plaything he began to think that he had bought 
it too dear. Voltaire, on the other hand, was 
greedy, even to the extent of impudence and 
knavery ; and conceived that the favorite of a 
monarch who had barrels full of gold and silver 
laid up in cellars, ought to make a fortune which 
a receiver-general might envy. They soon dis- 
covered each other's feelings. Both were angry, 





\and a war began, in which Frederic stooped to the 
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part of Harpagon, and Voltaire to that of Scapin. 
It is humiliating to relate, that the great warrior 
and statesman gave orders that his guest's allow- 
ance of sugar and chocolate should be curtailed. 
It is, if possible, a still more humiliating fact, that 
Voltaire indemnified himself by pocketing the 
wax-candles in the royal antechamber. Disputes 
about money, however, were not the most serious 
disputes of these extraordinary associates. The 
sarcasms of the king soon galled the sensitive 
temper of the poet. D’Arnaud and D’Argens, 
Guichard and La Métrie, might, for the sake of a 
morsel of bread, be willing to bear the insolence 
of a master; but Voltaire was of another order. 
He knew that he was a potentate as well as 
Frederic ; that his European reputation, and his 
incomparable power of covering whatever he hated 
with ridicule, made him an object of dread even to 
the leaders of armies and the rulers of nations. 
In truth, of all the intellectual weapons which 
have ever been wielded by man, the most terrible 
was the mockery of Voltaire. Bigots and tyrants, 
who had never been moved by the wailing and 
cursing of millions, turned pale at his name. 
Principles unassailable by :cason, principles which 
had withstood the fiercest attacks of power, the 
most valuable truths, the most generous senti- 
ments, the noblest and most graceful images, the 
purest reputations, the most august institutions, 
began to look mean and loathsome as soon as that 
withering smile was turned upon them. To 
every opponent, however strong in his cause and 
his talents, in his station and in his character, who 
ventured to encounter the great scoffer, might be 
addressed the caution which was given of old to 
the archangel :— 
T forewarn thee, shun 

His deadly arrow; neither vainly hope 

To be invulnerable in those bright arms, 

Though tempered heavenly ; for that fatal dint, 

Save Him who reigns above, none can resist. 


We cannot pause to recount how often that 
rare talent was exercised against rivals worthy of 
esteem—how often it was used to crush and 
torture enemies worthy only of silent disdain— 
how often it was perverted to the more noxious 
purpose of destroying the last solace of earthly 
misery, and the last restraint on earthly power. 
Neither can we pause to tell how often it 
was used to vindicate justice, humanity, and 
toleration—the principles of sound philosophy, the 
principles of free government. This is not the 
place for a full character of Voltaire. ‘ 

Causes of quarrel multiplied fast. Voltaire, 
who, partly from love of money, and partly from 
love of excitement, was always fond of stockjob- 
bing, became implicated in transactions of at least 
a dubious character. The king was delighted at 
having such an opportunity to humble his guest ; 
and bitter reproaches and complaints were ex- 
changed. Voltaire, too, was soon at war with 
the other men of letters who surrounded the king ; 
and this irritated Frederic, who, however, had 
himself chiefly to blame; for, from that love of 





tormenting which was in him a ruling passion, he 
perpetually lavished extravagant praises on small 
men and bad books, merely in order that he might 
enjoy the mortification and rage which on such 
oceasions Voltaire took no pains to conceal. His 
majesty, however, soon had reason to regret the 
pains which he had taken to kindle jealousy 
among the members of his household. The 
whole palace was in a ferment with literary 
intrigues and cabals It was to no purpose that 
the imperial voice, which kept a hundred and 
sixty thousand soldiers in order, was raised to 
quiet the contention of the exasperated wits. It 
was far easier to stir up such a storm than to Jul 
it. Nor was Frederic, in his capacity of wit, by 
any means without his own share of vexations. 
He had sent a large quantity of verses to Voltaire, 
and requested that they might be returned, with 
remarks and corrections. ‘* See,’’ exclaimed Vol- 
taire, ** what a quantity of his dirty linen the king 
has sent me to wash!’? ‘Talebearers were not 
wanting to carry the sarcasm to the royal ear; 
and Frederic was as much incensed as a Grub 
Street writer who had found his name in the 
** Dunciad.”’ 

This could not last. A circumstance which, 
when the mutual regard of the friends was in its 
first glow, would merely have been matter for 
laughter, produced a violent explosion. Mauper- 
tuis enjoyed as much of Frederic’s good-will as 
any man of letters. He was president of the 
Academy of Berlin; and he stood second to Vol- 
taire, though at an immense distance, in the liter- 
ary society which had been assembled at the Prus- 
sian court. Frederie had, by playing for his own 
amusement on the feelings of the two jealous and 
vainglorious Frenchmen, succeeded in producing a 
bitter enmity between them. Voltaire resolved to 
set his mark, a mark never to be effaced, on the 
forehead of Maupertius ; and wrote the exquisitely 
ludicrous diatribe of Dr. Akakia. He showed this 
little piece to Frederic, who had too much taste and 
too much malice not to relish such delicious pleas- 
antry. In truth, even at this time of day, it is not 
easy for any person who has the least perception 
of the ridiculous to read the jokes on the Latin 
city, the Patagonians, and the hole to the centre 
of the earth, without laughing till he eries. But 
though Frederic was diverted by this charming pas- 
quinade, he was unwilling that it should get abroad. 
His self-love was interested. He had sclected 
Maupertius to fill the chair of his academy. If all 
Europe were taught to laugh at Maupertuis, would 
not the reputation of the academy, would not even 
the dignity of its royal patron be in some degree 
compromised? The king, therefore, begged Vol- 
taire to suppress his performance. Voltaire prom- 
ised to do so, and broke his word. The diatribe 
was published, and received with shouts of merri- 
ment and applause by all who could read the 
French language. The king stormed. Voltaire, 
with his usual disregard of truth, protested his in- 
nocence, and made up some lie about a printer or 
an amanuensis. ‘The king was not to be so im- 
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posed upon. He ordered the pamphlet to be burned 
by the common hangman, and insisted upon having 
an apology from Voltaire, couched in the most ab- 
ject terms. Voltaire sent back to the king his 
cross, his key, and the patent of his pension. Af- 
ter this burst of rage, the strange pair began to be 
ashamed of their violence, and went through the 
forms of reconciliation. But the breach was irrep- 
arable, and Voltaire took his leave of Frederic 
forever. They parted with cold civility ; but their 
hearts were big with resentment. Voltaire had in 
his keeping a volume of the king’s poetry, and for- 
got to return it. ‘This was, we believe, merely one 
of the oversights which men setting out upon a 
journey often commit. That Voltaire could have 
meditated plagiarism is quite incredible. He would 
not, we are confident, for the half of Frederic’s 
kingdom, have consented to father Frederic’s 
verses. The king, however, who rated his own 
writings much above their value, and who was in- 
clined to see all Voltaire’s actions in the worst light, 
was enraged to think that his favorite compositions 
were in the hands of an enemy, as thievish as a 
daw and as mischievous as a monkey. In the an- 
ger excited by this thought, he lost sight of reason 
and decency, and determined on committing an 
outrage at once odious and ridiculous. 

Voltaire had reached Fraukfort. His niece, 
Madame Denis, came thither to meet him. He 
conceived -himself secure from the power of his | 
late master, when he was arrested by order of the | 
Prussian resident. The precious volume was de- | 

But the Prussian agents had, no’ 
doubt, been instructed not to let Voltaire escape | 





livered up. 


without some gross indignity. He was confined 
twelve days in a wretched hovel. Sentinels with | 
fixed bayonets kept guard over him. His niece | 
was dragged through the mire by the soldiers. | 
Sixteen hundred dollars were extorted from him | 
by his insolent jailers. 


| 


It is absurd to say that 
this outrage is not to be attributed to the king. | 
Was anybody punished for it? 
called in question for it? 


Was anybody 
W as it not consistent with 
Frederic’s character? Was it not of a piece with 
his conduct on other similar occasions? Is it not) 
notorious that he repeatedly gave private directions 
to his officers to pillage and demolish the houses 
of persons against whom he had a grudge—charg- 
ing them, at the same time, to take their measures 
in such a way that his name might not be compro- 
mised! He acted thus towards Count Buhl, in the 
Seven Years’ War. Why should we believe that 
he would have been more scrupulous with regard 
to Voltaire? 

When at length the illustrious prisoner regained 
his liberty the prospect before him was but dreary. 
He was an exile both from the country of his birth 
and from the country of his adoption. The French 
government had taken offence at his journey to 
Prussia, and would not permit him to return to 
Paris; and in the vicinity of Prussia it was not 
safe for him to remain. 

He took refuge on the beautiful shores of Lake 
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hitherto restrained him, and having little to hope 
or to fear from courts and churches, he began his 
long war against all that, whether for good or evil, 
had authority over man; for what Burke said of 
the Constituent Assembly, was eminently true of 
this its great forerunner. He could not build—he 
could only pull down—he was the very Vitruvius 
of ruin. He has bequeathed to us not a single 
doctrine to be called by his name—not a single ad- 
dition to the stock of our positive knowledge. But 
no human teacher ever left behind him so vast and 
terrible a wreck of truths and falsehoods—of things 
noble and things base—of things useful and things 
pernicious. From the time when his sojourn be- 
neath the Alps commenced, the dramatist, the wit, 
the historian, was merged in a more important 
character. He was now the patriarch, the founder 
of a sect, the chief of a conspiracy, the prince of a 
wide intellectual commonwealth. He often enjoyed 
a pleasure dear to the better part of his nature, the 
pleasure of vindicating innocence which had no 
other helper—of repairing cruel wrongs—of pun- 
ishing tyranny in high places. He had also the 
satisfaction, not less acceptable to his ravenous 
vanity, of hearing terrified Capuchins call him the 
Antichrist. But whether employed in works of 
benevolence, or in works of mischief, he never for- 
got Potsdam and Frankfort; and he listened anx- 
iously to every murmur which indicated that a 
tempest was gathering in Europe, and that his 
vengeance was at hand. 

He soon had his wish. Maria Theresa had 
never for a moment forgotten the great wrong 
which she had received at the hand of Frederic. 
Young and delicate, just left an orphan, just about 
to be a mother, she had been compelled to fly from 
the ancient capital of her race ; she had seen her 
fair inheritance dismembered by robbers, and of 
those robbers he had been the foremost. Without 
a pretext, without a provocation, in defiance of the 
most sacred engagements, he had attacked the help- 
less ally whom he was bound to defend. The 
empress-queen had the faults as well as the virtues 
which are connected with quick sensibility and a 
high spirit. ‘There was no peril which she was 
not ready to brave, no calamity which she was not 
ready to bring on her subjects, or on the whole 
human race, if only she might once taste the sweet- 
ness of a complete revenge. Revenge, too, pre- 
sented itself, to her narrow and superstitious mind, 
in the guise of duty. Silesia had been wrested 
not only from the house of Austria, but from the 
church of Rome. The conqueror had indeed per- 
mitted his new subjects to worship God after their 
own fashion ; but this was not enough. To bigotry 
it seemed an intolerable hardship that the Catholic 
church, having long enjoyed ascendenvy, should be 
compelled to content itself with equality. Nor was 
this the only cireumstance which led Maria Theresa 
to regard her enemy as the enemy of God. The 
profaneness of Frederic’s writings and conversation, 
and the frightful rumors which were circulated re 
specting the immorality of his private life, naturally 





Leman. There, loosed from every tie which had | shocked a woman who believed with the firmest 
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faith all that her confessor told her; and who, 
though surrounded by temptations, though young 
and beautiful, though ardent in all her passions, 
though possessed of absolute power, had preserved 
her fame unsullied even by the breath of slander. 

To recover Silesia, to humble the dynasty of 
Hohenzollern to the dust, was the great object of 
her life. She toiled during many years for this 
end, with zeal as indefatigable as that which the 
poet ascribes to the stately goddess who tired out 
her immortal horses in the work of raising the na- 
tions against Troy, and who offered to give up to 
destruction her darling Sparta and Mycene, if only 
she might once see the smoke going up from the 
palace of Priam. With even such a spirit did the 
proud Austrian Juno strive to array against her foe a 
coalition such as Europe had never seen. Nothing 
would content her but that the whole civilized 
world, from the White Sea to the Adriatic, from 
the Bay of Biscay to the pastures of the wild horses 
of Tanais, should be combined in arms against one 
peity state. 

She ea:ly succeeded by various arts in obtaining 
the adhesion of Russia. An ample share of spoil 
was promised to the king of Poland; and that 
prince governed by his favorite, Count Buhl, read- 
ily promised the assistance of the Saxon forces. 
The great difficulty was with France. That the 
houses of Bourbon and Hapsburg should ever cor- 
dially cooperate in any great scheme of European 
policy, had long been thought, to use the strong 
expression of Frederic, just as impossible as that 
fire and water should amalgamate. The whole 
history of the continent, during two centuries and 
a half, had been the history of the mutual jealousies 
and enmities of France and Austria. Since the ad- 
ministration of Richelieu, above all, it had been 
considered as the plain policy of the most Christian 
king to thwart on all occasions the court of Vienna ; 
and to protect every member of the Germanic body 
who stood up against the dictation of the Cesars. 
Common sentiments of religion had been unable to 
mitigate this strong antipathy. The rulers of 
France, even while clothed in the Roman purple, 
even while perseeuting the heretics of Rochelle 
and Auvergne, had still looked with favor on the 
Lutheran and Calvinistie princes who were strug- 
gling against the chief of the empire. If the French 
ministers paid any respect to the traditional rules 
handed down to them through many generations, 
they would have acted towards Frederic as the 
greatest of their predecessors acted towards Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. That there was deadly enmity 
between Prussia and Austria, was of itself a suf- 
ficient reason for close friendship between Prussia 
and France. With France, Frederic never could 
have any serious controversy. His territories were 
so situated, that his ambition, greedy and unseru- 
pulous as it was, could never impel him to attack 
her of his own accord. He was more than half a 
Frenchman. He wrote, spoke, read nothing but 
French ; he delighted in French society. The 
admiration of the French he proposed to himself 
as the best reward of all his exploits. It seemed 
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incredible that any French government, however 
notorious for levity or stupidity, could spurn away 
such an ally. 

The Court of Vienna, however, did not de- 
spair. The Austrian diplomatists propounded 4 
new scheme of politics, which, it must be owned, 
was not altogether without plausibility. The great 
powers, according to this theory, had long been 
under a delusion. They had looked on each other 
as natural enemies, while in truth they were natu- 
ral allies. A succession of crue] wars had devas- 
tated Europe, had thinned the population, had 
exhausted the public resources, had loaded govy- 
ernments with an immense burden of debt ; and 
when, after two hundred years of murderous hos- 
tility or of hollow truce, the illustrious houses 
whose enmity had distracted the world, sat down 
to count their gains, to what did the real advan- 
tage on either side amount? Simply to this, that 
they had kept each other from thriving. It was 
not the king of France, it was not the emperor, 
who had reaped the fruits of the Thirty Years’ 
War, of the War of the Grand Alliance, of the War 
of the Pragmatic Sanction. Those fruits had been 
pilfered by states of the second and third rank, 
which, secured against jealousy by their insignifi- 
cance, had dexterously aggrandized themselves 
while pretending to serve the animosity of the 
great chiefs of Christendom. While the lion and 
tiger were tearing each other, the jackal had run 
off into the jungle with the prey. The real gainer 
by the Thirty Years’ War had been neither France 
nor Austria, but Sweden. The real gainer by the 
War of the Grand Alliance had been neither France 
nor Austria, but Savoy. The real gainer by the 
War of the Pragmatic Sanction had been neither 
France nor Austria, but the upstart of Branden- 
burg. Of all these instances, the last was the 
most striking: France had made great efforts, 
had added largely to her military glory, and 
largely to her public burdens ; and for what end! 
Merely that Frederic might rule Silesia. For 
this and this alone one French army, wasted by 
sword and famine, had perished in Bohemia ; and 
another had purchased, with floods of the noblest 
blood, the barren glory of Fontenoy. Aad this 
prince, for whom France had suffered so much. 
was he a grateful, was he even an honest ally! 
Had he not been as false to the court of Ver- 
sailles as to the court of Vienna? Had he not 
played, on a large scale, the same part which, in 
private life, is played by the vile agent of chicane 
who sets his neighbors quarrelling, involves them 
in costly and interminable litigation, and betrays 
them to each other all round, certain that, who- 
ever may be ruined, he shall be enriched? Surely 
the true wisdom of the great powers was to at- 
tack, not each other, but this common barrator, 
who, by inflaming the passions of both, by pre- 
tending to serve both, and by deserting both, had 
raised himself above the station to which he was 
born. The great object of Austria was to regain 
Silesia ; the great object of France was to obtain 
an accession of territory on the side of Flanders. 
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If they took opposite sides, the result would prob- 
ably be that, after a war of many years, after the 
slaughter of many thousands of brave men, after 
the waste of many millions of crowns, they would 
Jay down their arms without having achieved 
either object ; but, if they came to an understand- 
ing, there would be no risk, and no difficulty. 
Austria would willingly make in Belgium such 
cessions as France could not expect to obtain by 
ten pitched battles. Silesia would easily be an- 
nexed to the monarchy of which it had long been 
a part. The union of two such powerful govern- 
ments would at once overawe the king of Prus- 
sia. If he resisted, one short campaign would 
settle his fate. France and Austria, long accus- 
tomed to rise from the game of war both losers, 
would, for the first time, both be gainers. There 
could be no room for jealousy between them. 
The power of both would be increased at once ; 
the equilibrium between them would be preserved ; 
and the only sufferer would be a mischievous and 
unprincipled bucanier, who deserved no tenderness 
from either. 

These doctrines, attractive from their novelty and 
ingenuity, soon became fashionable at the supper- 
parties and in the coffee-houses of Paris, and were 
espoused by every gay marquis and every face- 
tious abbé who was admitted to see Madame de 
Pampadour’s hair curled and powdered. It was 
not, however, to any political theory that the 
strange coalition between France and Austria 
owed its origin. The real motive which induced 
the great continental powers to forget their old 
animosities and their old state maxims, was per- 
sonal aversion to the king of Prussia. This feel- 
ing was strongest in Maria Theresa; but it was 
by no means confined to her. Frederic, in some 
respects a good master, was emphatically a bad 
neighbor. ‘That he was hard in all dealings, and 
quick to take all advantages, was not his most 
odious fault. His bitter and scoffing speech had 
inflicted keener wounds than his ambition. In 
his character of wit he was under less restraint 
than even in his character of ruler. Satirical 
verses against all the princes and ministers of Eu- 
rope were ascribed to his pen. In his letters and 
conversation he alluded to the greatest potentates 
of the age in terms which would have better suited 
Collé, in a war of repartee with young Crébillon 
at Pelletier’s table, than a great sovereign speak- 
ing of great sovereigns. About women he was 
in the habit of expressing himself in a manner 
which it was impossible for the meekest of women 
to forgive ; and, unfortunately for him, almost the 
whole continent was then governed by women 
who were by no means conspicuous for meekness. 
Maria Theresa herself had not escaped his scur- 
rilous jests ; the Empress Elizabeth of Russia 
knew that her gallantries afforded him a favorite 
theme for ribaldry and invective; Madame de 
Pampadour, who was really the head of the 
French government, had been even more keenly 
galled. She had attempted by the most delicate 
flattery to propitiate the king of Prussia, but her 
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messages had drawn from him only dry and sar- 
castic replies. The empress-queen took a very 
different course. Though the haughtiest of prin- 
cesses, though the most austere of matrons, she 
forgot in her thirst for revenge both the dignity 
of her race and the purity of her character, and 
condescended to flatter the low-born and low- 
minded concubine, who, having acquired influ- 
ence by prostituting herself, retained it by pros- 
tituting others. Maria Theresa actually wrote 
with her own hand a note, full of expressions 
of esteem and friendship, to her dear cousin, the 
daughter of the butcher Poisson, the wife of the 
publican D’Etioles, the kidnapper of young girls 
for the Parc-aua-cerfs—a strange cousin for the 
descendant of so many emperors of the West! 
The mistress was completely gained over, and 
easily carried her point with Louis, who had, in- 
deed, wrongs of his own to resent. His feelings 
were not quick ; but contempt, says the eastern 
proverb, pierces even through the shell of the 
tortoise ; and neither prudence nor decorum had 
ever restrained Frederic from expressing his meas- 
ureless contempt for the sloth, the imbecility, and 
the baseness of Louis. France was thus induced 
to join the coalition; and the example of France 
determined the conduct of Sweden, then com- 
pletely subject to French influence. 

The enemies of Frederic were surely strong 
enough to attack him openly; but they were de- 
sirous to add to all their other advantages the 
advantage of a surprise. He was not, however, 
a man to be taken off his guard. He had tools 
in every court ; and he now received from Vienna, 
from Dresden, and from Paris, accounts so cir- 
cumstantial and so consistent, that he could not 
doubt of his danger. He learnt that he was to 
be assailed at once by France, Austria, Russia, 
Saxony, Sweden, and the Germanic body; that 
the greater part of his dominions was to be por- 
tioned out among his enemies; that France, 
which from her geographical position could not 
directly share in his spoils, was to receive an 
equivalent in the Netherlands; that Austria was 
to have Silesia, and the Czarina East Prussia ; 
that Augustus of Saxony expected Magdeburg ; 
and that Sweden would be rewarded with part of 
Pomerania. If these designs succeeded, the house 
of Brandenburg would at once sink in the Euro- 
pean system to a place lower than that of the 
Duke of Wurtemburg or the Margrave of Baden. 

And what hope was there that these designs 
would failt No such union of the continental 
powers had been seen for ages. A less formida- 
ble confederacy had in a week conquered all the 
provinces of Venice, when Venice was at the 
height of power, wealth, and glory. A less for- 
midable confederacy had compelled Louis the 
Fourteenth to bow down his haughty head to the 
very earth. A less formidable confederacy has, 
within our own memory, subjugated a still might- 
ier empire, and abased a still prouder name. 
Such odds had never been heard of in war. The 


people whom Frederic ruled were not five mil- 
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lions. The population of the countries which 
were leagued against him amounted to a hundred 
millions. The disproportion in wealth was at 
least equally great. Srmal] communities, actuated 
by surong sentiments of patriotism or loyalty, have 
sometimes made head against great monarchies 
weakened by factions and discontents. But small 
as was Frederic’s kingdom, it probably contained 
a greater number of disaffected subjects than were 
to be found in all the states of his enemies. Si- 
lesia formed a fourth part of his dominions; and 
from the Silesians, born under Austrian princes, 
the utmost that he could expect was apathy. 
From the Silesian Catholics he could hardly ex- 
pect anything but resistance. 

Some states have been enabled, by their geo- 
graphical position, to defend themselves with ad- 
vantage against immense force. The sea has 
repeatedly protected England against the fury of 
the whole continent. The Venetian government, 
driven from its possessions on the land, could still 
bid defiance to the confederates of Cambray from 
the Arsenal amidst the lagoons. More than one 
great and well-appointed army, which regarded 
the shepherds of Switzerland as an easy prey, has 
perished in the passes of the Alps. Frederic had 
no such advantage. The form of his states, their 
situation, the nature of the ground, all were against 
him. His long, scattered, straggling territory, 
seemed to have been shaped with an express view 
to the convenience of invaders, and was protected 
by ne sea, by no chain of hills. Searcely any 
corner of it was a week's march from the territory 
of the enemy. The capital itself, in the event of 
war, would be constantly exposed to insult. In 
truth, there was hardly a politician or a soldier in 
Europe who doubted that the conflict would be 
terminated in a very few days by the prostration of 
the house of Brandenburg. 

Nor was Frederie’s own opinion very different. 
He anticipated nothing short of his own ruin, and 
of the ruin of his family. Yet there was still a 
chance, a slender chance, of escape. His states 
had at least the wovantage of a central position ; 
his enemies were widely separated from each oth- 
er, and could not conveniently unite their over- 
whelming forces on one point. They inhabited 
different climates, and it was probable that the sea- 
son of the year which would be best suited to the 
military operations of one portion of the jeague, 
would be unfavorable to those of another portion. 
The Prussian monarchy, too, was free from some 
infirmities which were found in empires far more 
extensive and magnificent. Its effective strength 
for a desperate struggle was not to be measured 
merely by the number of square miles or the num- 
ber of people. In that spare but well-knit and 
well-exercised body, there was nothing but sinew, 
and musele, and bone. No public creditors looked 
for dividends. No distant colonies required de- 
fence. No court, filled with flatterers and mis- 





was yet strong out of all proportion to the extent 
of the Prussian dominions. It was also admira- 
bly trained and admirably officered, accustomed to 
obey and accustomed to conquer. The revenue 
was not only unencumbered by debt, but exceeded 
the ordinary outlay in time of peace. Alone of 
all the European princes, Frederic had a treasure 
laid up for a day of difficulty. Above all, he was 
one, and his enemies were many. In their camps 
would certainly be found the jealousy, the dissen- 
sion, theslackness inseparable from coalitions ; on 
his side was the energy, the unity, the secrecy of 
a strong dictatorship. To a certain extent the de- 
ficiency of military means might be supplied by 
the resources of military art. Small as the king's 
army was, when compared with the six hundred 
thousand men whom the confederates could bring 
into the field, celerity of movement might in some 
degree compensate for the deficiency of bulk. It was 
thus just possible that genius, judgment, resolution, 
and good-luck united, might protract the struggle 
during a campaign or two; and to gain even a 
month was of importance. It could not be long 
before the vices which are found in all extensive 
coufederacies would begin to show themselves. 
Every member of the league would think his own 
share of the war too large, and his own share of 
the spoils too small. Complaints and recrimina- 
tions would abound. The Turk might stir on the 
Danube ; the statesmen of France might discover 
the error which they had committed in abandoning 
the fundamental principles of their national policy. 
Above all, death might rid Prussia of its most 
formidable enemies. The war was the effect of 
the personal aversion with which three or four 
sovereigns regarded Frederic ; and the decease of 
any one of those sovereigns might produce a com- 
plete revolution in the state of Europe. 

In the midst of a horizon generally dark and 
stormy, Frederic could discern one bright spot. 
The peace which had been coneluded between 
England and France in 1748, had been in Europe 
no more than an armistice ; and had not even been 
an armistice in the other quarters of the globe. 
In India the sovereignty of the Carnatic was dis- 
puted between two great Mussulman houses ; Fort 
Saint George had taken the one side, Pondicherry 
the other ; and in a series of battles and sieges the 
troops of Lawrence and Clive had been opposed 
to those of Dupleix. A struggle less important 
in its consequences, but not less likely to produce 
immediate irritation, was carried on between those 
French and English adventurers, who kidnapped 
negroes and collected gold dust on the coast of 
Guinea. But it was in North America that the 
emulation and mutual aversion of the two nations 
were most conspicuous. The French attempted 
to hem in the English colonists by a chain of mil- 
itary posts, extending from the Great Lakes to the 
mouth of the Mississippi. The English took 
arms. The wild aboriginal tribes appeared on 


tresses, devoured the pay of fifty battalions. The | each side mingled with the ‘* Pale Faces.”’ Bat- 
les were fought ; forts were stormed ; and hide- 
ous stories about stakes, scalpings, and death- 


Prussian army, though far inferior in number to 
the troops which were about to be opposed to it, 
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songs reached Europe, and inflamed that national 
animosity which the rivalry of ages had produced, 
The disputes between France and England came 
to a crisis at the very time when the tempest which 
had been gathering was about to burst on Prussia. 
The tastes and interests of Frederic would have 
led him, if he had been allowed an option, to side 
with the house of Bourbon. But the folly of the 
court of Versailles left him no choice. France 
became the tool of Austria, and Frederic was 
forced to become the ally of England. He could 
not, indeed, expect that a power which covered 
the sea with its fleets, and which had to make war 
at once on the Ohio and the Ganges, would be 
able to spare a large number of troops for opera- 
tions in Germany. But England, though poor 
compared with the England of our time, was far 
richer than any country on the continent. The 
amount of her revenue, and the resources which 
she found in her credit, though they may be 
thought small by a generation which has seen her 
raise a hundred and thirty millions in a single 
year, appeared miraculous to the politicians of that 
age. A very moderate portion of her wealth, ex- 
pended by an able and economical prince, in a 
country where prices were low, would be sufficient 
to equip and maintain a formidable army. 

Such was the situation in which Frederic found 
himself. He saw the whole extent of his peril. 
Ile saw that there was still a faint possibility .of 
escape; and, with prudent temerity, he deter- 
mined to strike the first blow. It was in the 
month of August, 1756, that the great war of the 
Seven Years commenced. The king demanded 
of the empress-queen a distinct explanation of 
her intentions, and plainly told her that he should 


consider a refusal as the declaration of war. ‘ 1) 


want,” he said, ‘‘ no answer in the style of an 
oracle.” He received an answer at once haughty 
and evasive. In an instant the rich electorate of 
Saxony was overflowed by sixty thousand Prussian 
troops. Augustus with his army occupied a strong 
position at Pirna. The Queen of Poland was at 
Dresden. In a few days Pirna was blockaded and 
Dresden was taken. The first object of Frederic 
was to obtain possession of the Saxon State Pa- 
pers; for those papers, he well knew, contained 
ample proofs that, though apparently an aggressor, 
he was really acting in self-defence. The Queen 
of Poland, as well acquainted as Frederic with the 
importance of those documents, had packed them 
up, had concealed them in her bed-chamber, and 
was about to send them off to Warsaw, when a 
Prussian officer made his appearance. In the 
hope that no soldier would venture to outrage a 
lady, a queen, the daughter of an emperor, the 
mother-in-law of a dauphin, she placed herself be- 
fore the trunk, and at length sat down on it. But 
all resistance was in vain. The papers were car- 
ried to Frederic, who found in them, as he ex- 
pected, abundant evidence of the designs of the 
coalition. The most important documents were 
instantly published, and the effect of the publica- 
tion was great. 
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It was clear that, of whatever | 
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sins the king of Prussia might formerly have 
been guilty, he was now the injured party, and 
had merely anticipated a blow intended to destroy 
him. 

The Saxon camp at Pirna was in the mean time 
closely invested ; but the besieged were not with- 
out hopes of succor. A great Austrian army un- 
der Marshal Brown was about to pour through the 
passes which separate Bohemia from Saxony. 
Frederic left at Pirna a sufficient force to deal with 
the Saxons, hastened into Bohemia, encountered 
Brown at Lowositz, and defeated him. This bat- 
tle decided the fate of Saxony. Augustus and 
his favorite Buhl, fled to Poland. The whole ar- 
my of the electorate capitulated. From that time 
till the end of the war, Frederic treated Saxony 
as a part of his dominions, or, rather, he acted 
towards the Saxons in a manner which may serve 
to illustrate the whole meaning of that tremendous 
sentence—suljectos tanguam suos, viles tanguam 
alienos. Saxony was as much in his power as 
Brandenburg ; and he had no such interest in the 
welfare of Saxony as he had in the welfare of 
Brandenburg. He accordingly levied troops and 
exacted contributions throughout the enslaved prov- 
ince, with far mere rigor than in any part of his 
own dominions. Seventeen thousand men who 
had been in the camp at Pirna were half com- 
pelled, half persuaded to enlist under their con- 
queror. Thus, within a few weeks from the com- 
mencement of hostilities, one of the confederates 
had been disarmed, and nis weapons pointed against 
the rest. 

The winter put a stop to military operations. 
All had hitherto gone well. But the real tug of 
war was still to come. It was easy to foresee 
that the year 1757 would be a memorable era in 
the history of Europe. 

The scheme for the campaign was simple, bold, 
and judicious. The Duke of Cumberland with 
an English and Hanoverian army was in Western 
Germany, and might be able to prevent the French 
troops from attacking Prussia. The Russians, 
confined by their snows, would probably not stir 
till the spring was far advanced. Saxony was 
prostrated. Sweden could do nothing very impor- 
tant. During a few months Frederic would have 
to deal with Austria alone. Even thus the odds 
were against him. But ability and courage have 
often triumphed against odds still more formida- 
ble. . 

Early in 1757 the Prussian army in Saxony 
began to move. ‘Through four defiles in the 
mountains they came pouring into Bohemia. 
Prague was his first mark ; but the ulterior ob- 
ject was probably Vienna. At Prague lay Mar- 
shal Brown with one great army. Daun, the 
most cautious and fortunate of the Austrian cap- 
tains, was advancing with another. Frederic de- 
termined to overwhelm Brown before Daun should 
arrive. On the sixth of May was fought, under 
those walls which, a hundred and thirty years be- 
fore, had witnessed the victory of the Catholic 
league and the flight of the unhappy Palatine, a 











lions. The population of the countries which 
were leagued against him amounted to a hundred 
millions. The disproportion in wealth was at 
least equally great. Small communities, actuated 
by surong sentiments of patriotism or loyalty, have 
sometimes made head against great monarchies 
weakened by factions and discontents. But small 
as was Frederic’s kingdom, it probably contained 
a greater number of disaffected subjects than were 
to be found in all the states of his enemies. Si- 
lesia formed a fourth part of his dominions ; and 
from the Silesians, born under Austrian princes, 
the utmost that he could expect was apathy. 
From the Silesian Catholics he could hardly ex- 
pect anything but resistance. 

Some states have been enabled, by their geo- 
graphical position, to defend themselves with ad- 
vantage against immense force. The sea has 
repeatedly protected England against the fury of 
the whole continent. The Venetian government, 
driven from its possessions on the land, could still 
bid defiance to the confederates of Cambray from 
the Arsenal amidst the lagoons. More than one 
great and well-appointed army, which regarded 
the shepherds of Switzerland as an easy prey, has 
perished in the passes of the Alps. Frederic had 
no such advantage. The form of his states, their 
situation, the nature of the ground, all were against 
him. His long, scattered, straggling territory, 
seemed to have been shaped with an express view 
to the convenience of invaders, and was protected 
by ne sea, by no chain of hills. Searcely any 
corner of it was a week’s march from the territory 
of the enemy. The capital itself, in the event of 
war, would be constantly exposed to insult. In 
truth, there was hardly a politician or a soldier in 
Europe who doubted thar the conflict would be 
terminated in a very few days by the prostration of 
the house of Brandenburg. 

Nor was Frederie’s own opinion very different. 
He anticipated nothing short of his own ruin, and 
of the ruin of his family. Yet there was still a 
chance, a slender chance, of escape. His states 
had at least the zovantage of a central position ; 
his enemies were widely separated from each oth- 
er, and could not conveniently unite their over- 
whelming forces on one point. They inhabited 
different climates, and it was probable that the sea- 
son of the year which would be best suited to the 
military operations of one portion of the league, 
would be unfavorable to those of another portion. 
The Prussian monarchy, too, was free from some 
infirmities which were found in empires far more 
extensive and magnificent. Its effective strength 
for a desperate struggle was not to be measured 
merely by the number of square miles or the num- 
ber of people. In that spare but well-knit and 
well-exercised body, there was nothing but sinew, 
and muscle, and bone. No public creditors looked 
for dividends. No distant colonies required de- 
fence. No court, filled with flatterers and mis- 
tresses, devoured the pay of fifty battalions. The 
Prussian army, though far inferior in number to 
the troops which were about to be opposed to it, 
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was yet strong out of all proportion to the extent 
of the Prussian dominions. It was also admira- 
bly trained and admirably officered, accustomed to 
obey and accustomed to conquer. The revenue 
was not only unencumbered by debt, but exceeded 
the ordinary outlay in time of peace. Alone of 
all the European princes, Frederic had a treasure 
laid up for a day of difficulty. Above all, he was 
one, and his enemies were many. In their camps 
would certainly be found the jealousy, the dissen- 
sion, the*slackness inseparable from coalitions ; on 
his side was the energy, the unity, the secrecy of 
a strong dictatorship. To a certain extent the de- 
ficiency of military means might be supplied by 
the resources of military art. Small as the king’s 
army was, when compared with the six hundred 
thousand men whom the confederates could bring 
into the field, celerity of movement might in some 
degree compensate for the deficiency of bulk, It was 
thus just possible that genius, judgment, resolution, 
and good-luck united, might protract the struggle 
during a campaign or two; and to gain even a 
month was of importance. It could not be long 
befure the vices which are found in all extensive 
confederacies would begin to show themselves, 





Every member of the league would think his own 

shane of the war too large, and his own share of 
the spoils too small. Complaints and recrimina- 
tions would abound. The Turk might stir on the 
Danube ; the statesmen of France might discover 
the error which they had committed in abandoning 
the fundamental principles of their national policy. 
Above all, death might rid Prussia of its most 
formidable enemies. The war was the effect of 
the personal aversion with which three or four 
sovereigns regarded Frederic ; and the decease of 
any one of those sovereigns might produce a com- 
plete revolution in the state of Europe. 

In the midst of a horizon generally dark and 
stormy, Frederie could discern one bright spot. 
The peace which had been coneluded between 
England and France in 1748, had been in Europe 
no more than an armistice ; and had not even been 
an armistice in the other quarters of the globe. 
In India the sovereignty of the Carnatic was dis- 
puted between two great Mussulman houses ; Fort 
Saint George had taken the one side, Pondicherry 
the other ; and in a series of battles and sieges the 
troops of Lawrence and Clive had been opposed 
to those of Dupleix. A struggle less important 
in its consequences, but not less likely to produce 
immediate irritation, was carried on between those 
French and English adventurers, who kidnapped 
negroes and collected gold dast on the coast of 
Guinea. But it was in North America that the 
emulation and mutual aversion of the two nations 
were most conspicuous. The French attempted 
to hem in the English colonists by a chain of mil- 
itary posts, extending from the Great Lakes to the 
mouth of the Mississippi. The English took 
arms. The wild aboriginal tribes appeared on 
each side mingled with the ‘* Pale Faces.” Bat- 
tles were fought ; forts were stormed ; and hide- 
leas stories about stakes, scalpings, and death- 
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songs reached Europe, and inflamed that national! sins the king of Prussia might formerly have 


animosity which the rivalry of ages had produced. 
The disputes between France and England came 
to a crisis at the very time when the tempest which 
had been gathering was about to burst on Prussia. 
The tastes and interests of Frederic would have 
led him, if he had been allowed an option, to side 
with the house of Bourbon. But the folly of the 
court of Versailles left him no choice. France 
became the tool of Austria, and Frederic was 
forced to become the ally of England. He could 
not, indeed, expect that a power which covered 
the sea with its fleets, and which had to make war 
at once on the Ohio and the Ganges, would be 
able to spare a large number of troops for opera- 
tions in Germany. But England, though poor 
compared with the England of our time, was far 
richer than any country on the continent. The 
amount of her revenue, and the resources which 
she found in her credit, though they may be 
thought small by a generation which has seen her 
raise a hundred and thirty millions in a single 
year, appeared miraculous to the politicians of that 
age. A very moderate portion of her wealth, ex- 
pended by an able and economical prince, in a 
country where prices were low, would be sufficient 
to equip and maintain a formidable army. 

Such was the situation in which Frederic found 
himself. He saw the whole extent of his peril. 
Ile saw that there was still a faint possibility.of 


escape ; and, with prudent temerity, he deter- 


mined to strike the first blow. It was in the 
month of August, 1756, that the great war of the 
Seven Years commenced. The king demanded 
of the empress-queen a distinct explanation of 
her intentions, and plainly told her that he should 
consider a refusal as the declaration of war. ‘ I 
want,” he said, ‘*no answer in the style of an 
oracle."’ He received an answer at once haughty 
and evasive. In an instant the rich electorate of 
Saxony was overflowed by sixty thousand Prussian 
troops. Augustus with his army occupied a strong 
position at Pirna. The Queen of Poland was at 
Dresden. In a few days Pirna was blockaded and 
Dresden was taken. The first object of Frederic 
Was to obtain possession of the Saxon State Pa- 
pers; for those papers, he well knew, contained 
ample proofs that, though apparently an aggressor, 
he was really acting in self-defence. The Queen 
of Poland, as well acquainted as Frederic with the 
importance of those documents, had packed them 
up, had concealed them in her bed-chamber, and 
Was about to send them off to Warsaw, when a 
Prussian officer made his appearance. In the 
hope that no soldier would venture to outrage a 
lady, a queen, the daughter of an emperor, the 
mother-in-law of a dauphin, she placed herself be- 
fore the trunk, and at length sat down on it. But 
all resistance was in vain. The papers were car- 
tied to Frederic, who found in them, as he ex- 
pected, abundant evidence of the designs of the 
coalition. The most important documents were 
instantly published, and the effect of the publica- 





been guilty, he was now the injured party, and 
had merely anticipated a blow intended to destroy 
him. 

The Saxon camp at Pirna was in the mean time 
closely invested ; but the besieged were not with- 
out hopes of succor. A great Austrian army un- 
der Marshal Brown was about to pour through the 
passes which separate Bohemia from Saxony. 
Frederic left at Pirna a sufficient foree to deal with 
the Saxons, hastened into Bohemia, encountered 
Brown at Lowositz, and defeated him. This bat- 
tle decided the fate of Saxony. Augustus and 
his favorite Buhl, fled to Poland. The whole ar- 
my of the electorate capitulated. From that time 
till the end of the war, Frederic treated Saxony 
as a part of his dominions, or, rather, he acted 
towards the Saxons in a manner which may serve 
to illustrate the whole meaning of tat tremendous 
sentence—subhjectos tanguam suos, viles tanguam 
alienos. Saxony was as much in his power as 
Brandenburg ; and he had no such interest in the 
welfare of Saxony as he had in the welfare of 
Brandenburg. He accordingly levied troops and 
exacted contributions throughout the enslaved prov- 
ince, with far more rigor than in any part of his 
own dominions. Seventeen thousand men who 
had been in the camp at Pirna were half com- 
pelled, half persuaded to enlist under their con- 
queror. Thus, within a few weeks from the com- 
mencement of hostilities, one of the confederates 
had been disarmed, and his weapons pointed against 
the rest. 

The winter put a stop to military operations. 
All had hitherto gone well. But the real tug of 
war was still to come. It was easy to foresee 
that the year 1757 would be a memorable era in 
the history of Europe. 

The scheme for the campaign was simple, bold, 
and judicious. The Duke of Cumberland with 
an English and Hanoverian army was in Western 
Germany, and might be able to prevent the French 
troops from attacking Prussia. The Russians. 
confined by their snows, would probably not stir 
till the spring was far advanced. Saxony was 
prostrated. Sweden could do nothing very impor- 
tant. During a few months Frederic would have 
to deal with Austria alone. Even thus the odds 
were against him. But ability and courage have 
often triumphed against odds still more formida- 
ble. _ 

Early in 1757 the Prussian army in Saxony 
began to move. Through four defiles in the 
mountains they came pouring into Bohemia. 
Prague was his first mark ; but the ulterior ob- 
ject was probably Vienna. At Prague lay Mar- 
shal Brown with one great army. Daun, the 
most cautious and fortunate of the Austrian cap- 
tains, was advancing with another. Frederic de- 
termined to overwhelm Brown before Daun should 
arrive. On the sixth of May was fought, under 
those walls which, a hundred and thirty years be- 


fore, had witnessed the victory of the Catholic 


tion was great. It was clear that, of whatever | league and the flight of the unhappy Palatine, a 
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battle more bloody than any which Europe saw 
during the long interval between Malplaquet and 
Eylau. The king and Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick were distinguished on that day by their val- 
or and exertions. But the chief glory was with 
Schwerin. When the Prussian infantry wavered, 
the stout old marshal snatched the colors from an 
ensign, and, waving them in the air, led back his 
regiment to the charge. Thus at seventy-two 
years of age he fell in the thickest battle, stil] 
grasping the standard which bears the black eagle 
on the field argent. The victory remained with 
the king. But it had been dearly purchased. 
Whole columns of his bravest warriors had fallen. 
He admitted that he had lost eighteen thousand 
men. Of the enemy, twenty-four thousand had 
been killed, wounded, or taken. 

Part of the defeated army was shut up in 
Prague. Part fled to join the troops which, un- 
der the command of Daun, were now close at 
hand. Frederic determined to play over the same 
game which had succeeded at Lowositz. He left 
a large force to besiege Prague, and at the head 
of thirty thousand men he marched against Daun. 
The cautious marshal, though he had a great 
superiority in numbers, would risk nothing. He 
occupied at Kolin a position almost impregnable, 
and awaited the attack of the king. 

It was the 18th of June—a day which, if the 
Greek superstition still retained its influence, would 
be held sacred to Nemesis—a day on which the 
two greatest princes and soldiers of modern times 
were taught, by a terrible experience, that neither 
skill nor valor can fix the inconstancy of fortune. 
The battle began before noon; and part of the 
Prussian army maintained the contest till after the 
midsummer sun had gone down. But at length 
the king found that his troops, having been repeat- 
edly driven back with frightful carnage, could no 
longer be led to the charge. He was with diffi- 
culty persuaded to quit the field. The officers of 
his personal staff were under the necessity of ex- 
postulating with him, and one of them took the 
liberty to say, ‘*‘ Does your majesty mean to storm 
the batteries alone?’ Thirteen thousand of his 
bravest followers had perished. Nothing remain- 
ed for him but to retreat in good order, to raise 
the siege of Prague, and to hurry his army by 
different routes out of Bohemia. 

This stroke seemed to be final. Frederic’s sit- 
uation had at best been such, that only an uninter- 
rupted run of good luck could save him, as it seem- 
ed, from ruin. And now, almost in the outset of 
the contest, he had met with a check which, even 
in a war between equal powers, would have been 
felt as serious. He had owed much to the opin- 
ion which all Europe entertained of his army. 
Since his accession, his soldiers had in many suc- 
cessive battles been victorious over the Austrians. 
But the glory had departed from his arms. All 
whom his malevolent sarcasms had wounded, made 
haste to avenge themselves by scoffing at the scof- 
fer. His soldiers had ceased to confide in his star. 
In every part of his camp his dispositions were 





severely criticized. Even in his own family he 
had detractors. His next brother, William, heir- 
presumptive, or rather, in truth, heir-apparent to 
the throne, and great-grandfather of the present 
king, could not refrain from lamenting his own 
fate and that of the house of Hohenzollern, once 
so great and so prosperous, but now, by the rash 
ambition of its chief, made a by-word to all na- 
tions. These complaints, and some blunders 
which William committed during the retreat from 
Bohemia, called forth the bitter displeasure of the 
inexorable king. The prince’s heart was broken 
by the cutting reproaches of his brother ; he quit- 
ted the army, retired to a country seat, and in a 
short time died of shame and vexation. 

It seemed that the king’s distress could hardly 
be increased. Yet at this moment another blow 
not less terrible than that of Kolin fell upon him. 
The French under Marshal D*Estrées had invad- 
ed Germany. The Duke of Cumberland had giv- 
en them battle at Hastembeck, and had been de- 
feated. In order to save the Electorate of Han- 
over from entire subjugation, he had made, at 
Closter Severn, an arrangement with the French 
generals, which left them at liberty to turn their 
arms against the Prussian dominions. 

That nothing might be wanting to Frederic’s 
distress, he lost his mother just at this time ; and 
he appears to have felt the loss more than was to 
be expected from the hardness and severity of his 
character. In truth, his misfortunes had now cut 
to the quick. The mocker, the tyrant, the most 
rigorous, the most imperious, the most cynical of 
men, was very unhappy. His face was so hag- 
gard and his form so thin, that when on his return 
from Bohemia he passed through Leipsic, the 
people hardly knew him again. His sleep was 
broken ; the tears, in spite of himself, often start- 
ed into his eyes ; and the grave began to present 
itself to his agitated mind as the best refuge from 
misery and dishonor. His resolution was fixed 
never to be taken alive, and never to make pcace 
on condition of descending from his place among 
the powers of Europe. He saw nothing left for 
him except to die; and he deliberately chose his 
mode of death. He always carried about with 
him a sure and speedy poison in a small glass 
case ; and to the few in whom he placed confi- 
dence, he made no mystery of his resolution. 

But we should very imperfectly describe the 
state of Frederic’s mind, if we left out of view 
the laughable peculiarities which contrasted so 
singularly with the gravity, energy, and harshi- 
ness of his character. It is difficult to say wheth- 
er the tragic or the comic predominated in the 
strange scene which was then acted. In the 
midst of all the great king’s calamities, his pas- 
sion for writing indifferent poetry grew stronger 
and stronger. Enemies all round him, despair in 
his heart, pills of corrosive sublimate hidden in 
his clothes, he poured forth hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of lines, hateful to gods and men—the in- 
sipid dregs of Voltaire’s Hippocrene—the faint 
echo of the lyre of Chaulieu. It is amusing 
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compare what he did during the last months of 
1757, with what he wrote during the same time. 
It may be doubted whether any equal portion of 
the life of Hannibal, of Cesar, or of Napoleon, 
will beat a comparison with that short period, the 
most brilliant in the history of Prussia and of Fred- 
eric. Yet at this very time the scanty leisure of 
the illustrious warrior was employed in producing 
odes and epistles, a little better than Cibber’s and 
a little worse than Hayley’s. Here and there a 
manly sentiment, which deserves to be in prose, 
makes its appearance in company with Promethe 
us and Orpheus, Elysium and Acheron, the plain- 
tive Philomel, the poppies of Morpheus, and all 
the other frippery which, like a robe tossed by a 
proud beauty to her waiting-woman, has long been 
coutemptuously abandoned by genius to mediocri- 
ty. We hardly know any instance of the strength 
aud weakness of human nature so striking, and so 
grotesque, as the character of this haughty, vigi- 
lant, resolute, sagacious blue-stocking, half Mith- 
ridates and half Trissotin, bearing up against a 
world in arms, with an ounce of poison in one 
pocket and a quire of bad verses in the other! 
Frederic had some time before made advances 
towards a reconciliation with Voltaire ; and some 
civil letters had passed between them. After the 
battle of Kolin their epistolary intercourse beeame, 
at least in seeming, friendly and confidential. We 
do not know any collection of letters which throw 





so much light on the darkest and most tnitticese | 


parts of human nature, as the correspondence of | 
these strange beings after they had exchanged for- | 
giveness. Both felt that the quarrel had lowered | 
them in the public estimation. They admired 
each other. They stood in need of each cater, 
The great king wished to be handed down to pos- 
terity by the great writer. The greater writer | 
felt himself exalted by the homage of the great 
king. Yet the wounds which they had inflicted 
on each other were too deep to be effaced, or even | 
perfectly healed. Not only did the sears remain ; 
the sore places often festered and bled afresh. 
The letters consisted for the most part of compli- 
ments, thanks, offers of service, assurances of at- 
tachment. But if anything brought back to Fred- 
erie’s recollection the cunning and mischievous 
pranks hy which Voltaire had provoked him, some 
expression of contempt and displeasure broke forth 
in the midst of eulogy. It was much worse when 
auything reealled to the mind of Voltaire the out- 
rages which he and his kinswoman had suffered at 
Frankfort. All at once his flowing panegyrie is 
turned into invective. ‘* Remember how you be- 
haved tome. For your sake I have lost the fa- 
vor of my king. For your sake | am an exile 
from my country. I loved you. I trusted my- 
self to you. IT had no wish but to end my life in 
your service. And what was my reward? Strip- 
ped of all you had bestowed on me, the key, the 
order, the pension, I was forced to fly from your 
territories. 1 was hunted as if I had been a de- 
Setter from your grenadiers. I was arrested, in- 
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mud of Frankfort by your soldiers, as if she had 
been some wretched follower of your camp. You 
have great talents. You have good qualities. 
But you have one odious vice. You delight in 
the abasement of your fellow-creatures. You 
have brought disgrace on the name of philoso- 
pher. You have given some color to the slanders 
of the bigots, who say that no confidence can be 
placed in the justice or humanity of those who re- 
ject the Christian faith.’’ Then the king answers, 
with less heat but equal severity—‘* You know 
that you behaved shamefully in Prussia. It was 
well for you that you had to deal with a man so 
indulgent to the infirmities of genius as I am. 
You richly deserved to see the inside of a dun- 
geon. Your talents are not more widely known 
than your faithlessness and your malevolence. 
The grave itself is no asylum from your spite. 
Maupertius is dead ; but you still go on calumni- 
ating and deriding him, as if you had not made 
him miserable enough while he was living. Let 
us have no more of this. And, above all, let me 
hear no more of your niece. I am sick to death 
of her name. I can bear with your faults for the 
sake of your merits ; but she has not written Ma- 
homet or Merope.”’ 

An explosion of this kind, it might be supposed, 
would necessarily put an end to all amicable com- 
munication. But it was not so. After every out- 
break of ill-humor this extraordinary pair became 
more loving than before, and exchanged compli- 
ments and assurances of mutual regard with a won- 
derful air of sincerity. 

It may well be supposed that men who wrote 
thus to each other were not very guarded in what 
they said of each other. The English ambassador, 
Mitchell, who knew that the King of Prussia was 
constantly writing to Voltaire with the greatest 
freedom on the most important subjects, was 
amazed to hear his majesty designate this highly- 
favored correspondent as a bad-hearted fellow, the 
greatest rascal on the face of the earth. And the 
language which the poet held about the king was 
not much more respectful. 

It would probably have puzzled Voltaire himself 
to say what was his real feeling towards Frederic. 
It was compounded of all sentiments, from enmity 
to friendship, and from scorn to admiration ; and 
the proportions in which these elements were 
mixed, changed every moment. The old patri- 
arch resembled the spoiled child who screams, 
stamps, cuffs, laughs, kisses, and cuddles within 
one quarter of an hour. His resentment was not 
extinguished ; yet he was not without sympathy 
for his old friend. As a Frenchman, he wished 
success to the arms of his country. As a philos- 
opher, he was anxious for the stability of a throne 
on which a philosopher sat. He longed both to 
save and to humble Frederic. There was one 
way, and only one, in which all his conflicting 
feelings could at once be gratified. If Frederic 
were preserved by the interference of France, if it 
were known that for that interference he was in- 





sulted, plundered. My niece was dragged in the 





debted to the mediation of Voltaire, this would in- 
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deed be delicious revenge ; this would indeed be 
to heap coals of fire on that haughty head. Nor 
did the vain and restless poet think it impossible 
that he might, from his hermitage near the Alps, 
dictate peace to Europe. D’'Estrées had quitted 
Hanover, and the command of the French army 
had been entrusted to the Duke of Richelieu, a man 
whose chief distinction was derived from his suc- 
cess in gallantry. Richelieu was in truth the most 
eminent of that race of seducers by profession, who 
furnished Crébillon the younger and La Clos with 
models for their heroes. In his earlier days the 
royal house itself had not been secure from his 
presumptuous Jove. He was believed to have 
carried his conquests into the family of Orleans, 
and some suspected that he was not unconcerned 
in the mysterious remorse which embittered the 
last hours of the charming mother of Louis the 
Fifteenth. But the duke was now fifty years old. 
With a heart deeply corrupted by vice, a head long 
accustomed to think only on trifles, an impaired 
constitution, an impaired fortune, and, worst of all, 
a very red nose, he was entering on a dull, frivo- 
lous, and unrespected old age. Without one qual- 
ification for military command, except that personal 
courage which was common between him and the 
whole nobility of France, he had been placed at 
the head of the army of Hanover; and in that 
situation he did his best to repair, by extortion and 
corruption, the injury which he had done to his 
property by a life of dissolute profusion. 

The Duke of Richelieu to the end of his life 
hated the philosophers as a sect—not for those 
parts of their system which a good and wise man 
would have condemned—but for their virtues, for 
their spirit of free inquiry, and for their hatred of 
those social abuses of which he was himself the 
personification. But he, like many of those who 
thought with him, excepted Voltaire from the list 
of proscribed writers. He frequently sent flattering 
letters to Ferney. He did the patriarch the honor 
to borrow money of him, and even carried his con- 
descending friendship so far as to forget to pay in- 
terest. Voltaire thought that it might be in his 
power to bring the duke and the king of Prussia 
into communication with each other. He wrote 
earnestly to both; and he so far succeeded that a 
correspondence between them was commenced. 

But it was to very different means that Frederic 
was to owe his deliverance. At the beginning of 
November, the net seemed to have closed com- 
pletely round him. The Russians were in the 
field, and were spreading devastation through his 
eastern provinces. Silesia was overrun by the 
Austrians. A great French army was advancing 
from the west under the command of Marshal Sou- 
bise, a prince of the great Armorican house of 
Rohan. Berlin itself had been taken and plun- 
dered by the Croatians. Such was the situation 
from which Frederic extricated himself, with daz- 
zling glory, in the short space of thirty days. 

He marched first against Soubise. On the fifth 
of November the armies met at Rosbach. The 
French were two to one; but they were ill-dis- 
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ciplined, and their general was a dunce. The tac- 
tics of Frederic, and the well-regulated valor of 
the Prussian troops, obtained a complete victory, 
Seven thousand of the invaders were made prisoners, 
Their guns, their colors, their baggage, fell into 
the hands of the conquerors. Those who escaped 
fled as confusedly as a mob scattered by cavalry. 
Victorious in the west, the king turned his arms 
towards Silesia. In that quarter everything seemed 
to be lost. Breslau had fallen; and Charles of 
Loraine, with a mighty power, held the whole 
province. On the fifth of December, exactly one 
month after the battle of Rosbach, Frederic, with 
forty thousand men, and Prince Charles, at the 
head of not Jess than sixty thousand, met at Leu- 
then, hard by Breslau. The king, who was, in 
general, perhaps too much inclined to consider the 
common soldier as a mere machine, resorted, on 
this great day, to means resembling those which 
Bonaparte afterwards employed with such signal 
success for the purpose of stimulating military en- 
thusiasm. The principal officers were convoked. 
Frederic addressed them with great force and pa- 
thos; and directed them to speak to their men as 
he had spoken to them. When the armies were 
set in battle array, the Prussian troops were in a 
state of fierce excitement; but their excitement 
showed itself after the fashion of a grave people. 
The columns advanced to the attack chanting, to 
the sound of drums and fifes, the rude hymns of 
the old Saxon Herhholds. They had never fought 
so well; nor had the genius of their chief ever 
been so conspicuous. ‘‘ That battle,’’ said Napo- 
leon, ‘‘ was a masterpiece. Of itself it is sufficient 
to entitle Frederic to a place in the first rank among 
generals.’’ The victory was complete. ‘T'wenty- 
seven thousand Austrians were killed, wounded, 
or taken; fifty stand of colors, a hundred guns, 
four thousand wagons, fell into the hands of the 
Prussians. Breslau opened its gates; Silesia was 
reconquered ; Charles of Loraine retired to hide 
his shame and sorrow at Brussels; and Frederic 
allowed his troops to take some repose in winter 
quarters, after a campaign, to the vicissitudes of 
which it would be difficult to find any paralle) in 
ancient or modern history. 

The king's fame filled all the world. He had, 
during the last year, maintained a contest, on terms 
of advantage, against three powers, the weakest 
of which had more than three times his resources. 
He had fought four great pitched battles against 
superior forces. Three of these battles he had 
gained ; and the defeat of Kolin, repaired as it had 
been, rather raised than lowered his military re- 
nown. The victory of Leuthen is, to this day, 
the proudest on the roll of Prussian fame. 
Leipsic, indeed, and Waterloo, produced conse- 
quences more important to mankind. But the 
glory of Leipsic must be shared by the Prussians 
with the Austrians and Russians; and at Water- 
loo the British infantry bore the burden and heat 
of the day. The victory of Rosbach was, in a 
military point of view, less honorable than that of 
Leuthen ; for it was gained over an incapable gen- 
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eral and a disorganized army. But the moral ef- 
fect which it produced was immense. All the 
preceding triumphs of Frederic had been triumphs 
over Germans, and could excite no emotions of 
national pride among the German people. It was 
impossible that a Hessian or a, Hanoverian could 
feel any patriotic exultation at hearing that Pome- 
ranians slaughtered Moravians, or that Saxon ban- 
ners had been hung in the churches of Berlin. 
Indeed, though the military character of the Ger- 
mans justly stood high throughout the world, they 
could boast of no great day which belonged to them 
as a people ;—of no Agincourt, of no Bannock- 
burn. Most of their victories had been gained over 
each other ; and their most splendid exploits against 
foreigners had been achieved under the command 
of Eugene, who was himself a foreigner. The 
news of the battle of Rosbach stirred the blood of 
the whole of the mighty population from the Alps 
to the Baltic, and from the borders of Courland to 
those of Loraine. Westphalia and Lower Saxony 
had been deluged by a great host of strangers, whose 
speech was unintelligible, and whose petulant and 
licentious manners had excited the strongest feel- 
ings of disgust and hatred. That great host had 
been put to flight by a small band of German war- 
riors, led by a prince of German blood on the side 
of father and mother, and marked by the fair hair 
and the clear blue eye of Germany. 


the dissolution of the einpire of Charlemagne, had 
the Teutonic race won such a field against the 


French. The tidings called forth a general burst 
of delight and pride from the whole of the great 
family which spoke the various dialects of the an- 
cient language of Arminius. The fame of Frederic 
began to supply, in some degree, the place of a 
common government and of a common capital. It 
became a rallying point for all true Germans—a sub- 
ject of mutual congratulation to the Bavarian and the 
Westphalian, to the citizen of Frankfort and the 
citizen of Nuremberg. ‘Then first it was manifest 
that the Germans were truly a nation. Then first 
was discernible that patriotic spirit which, in 1813, 
achieved the great deliverance of central Europe, 
and whieh still guards, and Jong will guard, against 
foreign ambition the old freedom of the Rhine. 
Nor were the effects produced by that cele- 
brated day merely political. The greatest masters 
of German poetry and eloquence have admitted 
that, though the great king neither valued nor 
understood his native language, though he looked 
on France as the only seat of taste and philoso- 
phy; yet, in his own despite, he did much to 
emancipate the genius of his countrymen from the 
foreign yoke ; and that, in the act of vanquishing 
Soubise, he was, unintentionally, rousing the spirit 
Which soon began to question the literary prece- 
dence of Boileau and Voltaire. So strangely do 
events confound all] the plans of man. A prince 
who read only French, who wrote only French, 
who ranked as a French classic, became, quite 
unconsciously, the means of liberating half the 
continent from the dominion of that French criti- 
cism, of which he was himself, to the end of his 
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life, a slave. Yet even the enthusiasm of Ger- 
many in favor of Frederic hardly equalled the 
enthusiasm of England. The birth-day of our 
ally was celebrated with as much enthusiasm as 
that of our own sovereign ; and at night the streets 
of London were in a blaze with ‘illuminations. 
Portraits of the hero of Rosbach, with his cocked- 
hat and long pig-tail, were in every house. An 
attentive observer will, at this day, find in the 
parlors of old-fashioned inns, and in the portfolios 
of print-sellers, twenty portraits of Frederic for 
one of George I]. The sign-painters were every- 
where employed in touching up Admiral Vernon 
into the King of Prussia. Some young English- 
men of rank proposed to visit Germany as volun- 
teers, for the purpose of learning the art of war 
under the greatest of commanders. This last 
proof of British attachment and admiration, Fred- 
eric politely but firmly declined. His camp was 
no place for amateur students of military science. 
The Prussian discipline was rigorous even to cru- 
elty. The officers, while in the field, were 
expected to practise an abstemiousness and self- 
denial such as was hardly surpassed by the most 
rigid monastic orders. However noble their birth, 
however high their rank in the service, they were 
not permitted to eat from anything better than 
pewter. It was a high crime even in a count and 
field-marshal to have even a silver spoon among 
his baggage. Gay young Englishmen of twenty 
thousand a year, accustomed to liberty and to 
luxury, would not easily submit to these Spartan 
restraints. The king could not venture to keep 
them in order as he kept his own subjects in order. 
Situated as he was with respect to England, he 
could not well imprison or shoot refractory How- 
ards and Cavendishes. On the other hand, the 
example of a few fine gentlemen, attended by 
chariots and livery servants, eating in plate, and 
drinking champagne and tokay, was enough to 
corrupt his whole army. He thought it best to 
make a stand at first, and civilly refused to admit 
such dangerous companions among his troops. 
The help of England was bestowed in a manner 
far more useful and more acceptable. An annual 
subsidy of near seven hundred thousand pounds 
enabled the king to add probably more than fifiy 
thousand men to his army. Pitt, now at the 
height of power and popularity, undertook the 
task of defending Western Germany against 
France, and asked Frederic only for the loan of a 
general. The general selected was Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Brunswick, who had attained high dis- 
tinction in the Prussian service. He was put at 
the head of an army, partly English, partly Han- 
overian, partly composed of mercenaries hired from 
the petty princes of the empire. He soon vindi- 
cated the choice of the two allied courts, and 
proved himself the second general of the age. 
Frederic passed the winter at Breslau, in read- 
ing, writing, and preparing for the next campaign. 
The havoe which the war had made among his 
troops was rapidly repaired; and in the spring of 
1758 he was again ready for the conflict. Prince 
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Ferdinand kept the French in check. The king 
in the mean time, after attempting against the 
Austrians some operations which led to no very 
important result, marched to encounter the Rus- 
sians, who, slaying, burning, and wasting wher- 
ever they turned, had penetrated into the heart of 
his realm. He gave them battle at Zorndorf, near 
Frankfort on the Oder. The fight was long and 
bloody. Quarter was neither given nor taken ; 
for the Germans and Scythians regarded each 
other with bitter aversion, and the sight of the 
ravages committed by the half savage invaders 
had incensed the king and his army. The Rus- 
sians were overthrown with great slaughter, and 
for a few months no further danger was to be 
apprehended from the east. 

A day of thanksgiving was proclaimed by the 
king, and was celebrated with pride and delight 
by his people. The rejoicings in England were 
not less enthusiastic or less sincere. This may be 
selected as the point of time at which the military 
glory of Frederic reached the zenith. In the 
short space of three quarters of a year he had won 
three great battles over the armies of three mighty 
and warlike monarchies—France, Austria, and 
Russia. 

But it was decreed that the temper of that 
strong mind should be tried by both extremes of 
fortune in rapid succession. Close upon this 
bright series of triumphs came a series of disas- 
ters, such as would have blighted the fame and 
broken the heart of almost any other commander. 
Yet Frederic, in the midst of his calamities, was 
still an object of admiration to his subjects, his 
allies, and his enemies. Overwhelmed by adver- 
sity, sick of life, he still maintained the contest— 
greater in defeat, in flight, and in what seemed 
hopeless ruin, than on the fields of his proudest 
Victories. 

Having vanquished the Russians, he hastened 
into Saxony to oppose the troops of the empress- 
queen, commanded by Daun, the most cautious, 
and Laudohn, the most inventive and enterprising 
of her generals. These two celebrated com- 
manders agreed on a scheme in which the pru- 
dence of the one and the vigor of the other seem 
to have been happily combined. At dead of 
night they surprised the king in his camp at 
Hochkirchen. His presence of mind saved his 
troops from destruction; but nothing could save 
them from defeat and severe loss. Marshal Keith 
was among the slain. The first roar of the guns 
roused the noble exile from his rest, and he was 
instantly in the front of the battle. He received 
a dangerous wound, but refused to quit the field, 
and was in the act of rallying his broken troops, 
when an Austrian bullet terminated his chequered 
and eventful life. 

The misfortune was serious. But of all gen- 
erals Frederic understood best how to repair defeat, 
and Daun understood least how to improve vic- 
tory. In a few days the Prussian army was as 
formidable as before the battle. The prospect 
was, however, gloomy. An Austrian army under 
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General Harsch had invaded Silesia, and invested 
the fortress of Neisse. Daun, after his success at 
Hochkirchen, had written to Harsch in very cong. 
dent terms : ‘‘ Go on with your operations against 
Neisse. Be quite at ease as to the king. 1 wi] 
give a good account of him.”” In truth, the posj- 
tion of the Prussians was full of difficulties. 
Between them and Silesia lay the victorious army 
of Daun. It was not easy for them to reach 
Silesia at all. If they did reach it, they left 
Saxony exposed to the Austrians. But the vigor 
and activity of Frederic surmounted every obstacle, 
He made a circuitous march of extraordinary 
rapidity, passed Daun, hastened into Silesia, raised 
the siege of Neisse, and drove Harsch into Bohe- 
mia. Daun availed himself of the king’s absence 
to attack Dresden. The Prussians defended j: 
desperately. The inhabitants of that wealthy and 
polished capital begged in vain for mercy from the 
garrison within and from the besiegers without. 
The beautiful suburbs were burned to the ground. 
Tt was clear that the town, if won at all, would 
be won street by street by the bayonet. At this 
conjuncture came news that Frederic, having 
cleared Silesia of his enemies, was returning by 
forced marches into Saxony. Daun retired from 
before Dresden, and fell back into the Austrian 
territories. The king, over heaps of ruins, made 
his triumphant entry into the unhappy metropolis, 
which had so cruelly expiated the weak and per- 
fidious policy of its sovereign. It was now the 
20th of November. The cold weather suspended 
military operations; and the king again took up 
his winter quarters at Breslau. 

The third of the seven terrible years was over; 
and Frederic still stood his ground. He had been 
recently tried by domestic as wel] as by military 
disasters. On the 14th of October, the day on 
which he was defeated at Hochkirchen, the day 
on the anniversary of which, forty-eight years 
later, a defeat far more tremendous laid the Prus- 
sian monarchy in the dust, died Wilhelmina, 
Margravine of Bareuth. From the portraits which 
we have of her, by her own hand, and by the 
hands of the most discerning of her contemporaries, 
we should pronounce her to have been cvarse, 
indelicate, and a good hater, but not destitute of 
kind and generous feelings. Her mind, naturally 
strong aud observant, had been highly cultivated ; 
and she was, and deserved to be, Frederic’s 
favorite sister. He felt the loss as much as it 
was in his iron nature to feel the loss of anything 
but a province or a battle. 

At Breslau, during the winter, he was indefati- 
gable in his poetical labors. The most spirited 
lines, perhaps, that he ever wrote, are to be found 
in a bitter lampoon on Louis and Madame de 
Pompadour, which he composed at this time, and 
sent to Voltaire. The verses were, indeed, s0 
good, that Voltaire was afraid that he might him- 
self be suspected of having written them, or at 
least of having corrected them; and partly from 
fright—partly, we fear, from love of mischief— 
sent them to the Duke of Choiseul, then prime 
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minister of France. Choiseul very wisely deter- 
mined to encounter Frederic at Frederic’s own 
weapons, and applied for assistance to Palissot, 
who had some skill as a versifier, and who, though 
he had not yet made himself famous by bringing 
Rousseau and Helvetius on the stage, was known 
to possess some little talent for satire. Palissot 
produced some very stinging lines on the moral 
and literary character of Frederic, and these lines 
the duke sent to Voltaire. This war of couplets, 
following close on the carnage of Zorndorf and 
the conflagration of Dresden, illustrates well the 
strangely-compounded character of the king of 
Prussia. 

At this moment he was assailed by a new ene- 
my. Benedict XIV., the best and wisest of the 
two hundred and fifty successors of St. Peter, 
was no more. During the short interval between 
his reign and that of his disciple Ganganelli, the 
chief seat in the Church of Rome was filled by 
Rezzonico, who took the name of Clement XIII. 
This absurd priest determined to try what the 
weight of his authority could effect in favor of the 
orthodox Maria Theresa against a heretic king. 
At the high mass on Christmas-day, a sword with 
arich belt and scabbard, a hat of crimson velvet 
lined with ermine, and a dove of pearls, the mys- 
tic symbol of the divine Comforter, were solemnly 
blessed by the supreme pontiff, and were sent with 
great ceremony to Marshal Daun, the conqueror 
of Kolin and Hochkirehen. This mark of favor 


had more than once been bestowed by the popes 


on the great champions of the faith. Similar 
honors had been paid, more than six centuries ear- 
lier, by Urban II. to Godfrey of Bouillon. Simi- 
lar honors had been conferred on Alba for destroy- 
ing the liberties of the Low Countries, and on 
John Sobiesky after the deliverance of Vienna. 
But the presents that were received with profound 
reverence by the Baron of the Holy Sepulchre in 
the eleventh century, and which had not wholly lost 
their value even in the seventeenth century, ap- 
peared inexpressibly ridiculous to a generation 
which read Montesquieu and Voltaire. Frederic 


wrote sarcastic verses on the gifts, the giver, and | 


the receiver. Buatthe public wanted no prompter ; 
and an universal roar of laughter from Petersburg 
to Lisbon, reminded the Vatican that the age of 
crusades was over. 

The fourth campaign, the most disastrous of all 
the campaigns of this fearful war, had now opened. | 


The Austrians filled Saxony, and menaced Berlin. 





The Russians defeated the king’s generals on the | 
Oder, threatened Silesia, effected a junction with 
Laudohn, and intrenched themselves strongly at | 
Kunersdorf. Frederic hastened to attack them. 
A great battle was fought. During the earlier 
part of the day everything yielded to the impete- 
osity of the Prussians, and to the skill of their 
chief. The lines were forced. Half the Russian 
guns were taken. The king sent off a courier to| 
Berlin with two lines, announcing a complete vic- | 
tory. But, in the mean time, the stubborn Rus- 
sians, defeated yet unbroken, had taken up their 


‘ 
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stand in an almost impregnable position, on an 
eminence where the Jews of Frankfort were wont 
to bury their dead. Here the battle recommenced. 
The Prussian infantry, exhausted by six hours of 
hard fighting under a sun which equalled the tropical 
heat, were yet brought up repeatedly to the attack, 
but in vain. The king led three charges in per- 
son. Two horses were killed under him. The 
officers of his staff fell all around him. His coat 
was pierced by several bullets. All was in vain. 
His infantry were driven back with frightful slaugh- 
ter. Terror began to spread fast from man to 
man. At that moment, the fiery cavalry of Lau- 
dohn, still fresh, rushed on the wavering ranks. 
Then followed an universal rout. Frederic him- 
self was on the point of falling into the hands of 
the conquerors, and was with difficulty saved by a 
gallant officer, who, at the head of a handful of 
Hussars, made good a diversion of a few minutes. 
Shattered in body, shattered in mind, the king 
reached that night a village which the Cossacks 
had plundered ; and there, in a ruined and deserted 
farm-house, flung himself on a heap of straw. 
He had sent to Berlin a second despatch very dif- 
ferent from his first :—‘* Let the royal family leave 
Berlin. Send the archives to Potsdam. The 
town may make terms with the enemy.” 

The defeat was in truth overwhelming. Of 
fifty thousand men, who had that morning marched 
under the black eagles, not three thousand remained 
together. The king bethought him again of his 
corrosive sublimate, and wrote to bid adieu to his 
friends, and to give directions as to the measures 
to be taken in the event of his death :—‘“‘ I have 
no resource left’’—such is the language of one of 
his letters—‘‘ all is lost. I will not survive the 
ruin of my country. Farewell forever.”’ 

But the mutual jealousies of the confederates 
prevented them from following up their victory. 
They lost a few days in loitering and squabbling ; 
and a few days, improved by Frederic, were 
worth more than the years of other men. On the 
morning after the battle, he had got together 
eighteen thousand of his troops. Very soon his 
force amounted to thirty thousand. Guns were 
procured from the neighboring fortresses; and 
there was again an army. Berlin was for the 
present safe ; but calamities came pouring on the 
king in uninterrupted succession. One of his gen- 
erals, with a large body of troops, was taken at 
Maxen; another was defeated at Meissen; and 
when at length the campaign of 1759 closed, in 
the midst of a rigorous winter, the situation of 
Prussia appeared desperate. The only consoling 
circumstance was, that, in the West, Ferdinand 
of Brunswick had been more fortunate than his 
master ; and by a series of exploits, of which the 
battle of Minden was the most glorious, had re- 
moved all apprehension of danger on the side of 
France. 

The fifth year was now about to commence. 
It seemed impossible that the Prussian territories, 
repeatedly devastated by hundreds of thousands of 
invaders, could longer support the contest. But 
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the king carried on waras no European power has 
ever carried on war, except the Committee of Pub- 
lie Safety during the great agony of the French 
Revolution. He governed his kingdom as he 
would have governed a besieged town, not caring 
to what extent property was destroyed, or the pur- 
suits of civil life suspended, so that he did but 
make head against the enemy. As long as there 
was a man left in Prussia, that man might carry a 
musket—as long as there was a horse left, that 
horse might draw artillery. The coin was de- 
based, the civil functionaries were left unpaid; in 
some provinces civil government altogether ceased 
to exist. But there were still rye-bread and pota- 
toes ; there were still lead and gunpowder ; and, 
while the means of sustaining and destroying life 
remained, Frederic was determined to fight it out 
to the very last. 

The earlier part of the campaign of 1760 was 
unfavorable to him. Berlin was again oceupied 
by the enemy. Great contributions were levied 
on the inhabitants, and the royal palace was plun- 
dered. But at length, after two years of calam- 
ity, victory came back to his arms. At Lignitz he 
gained a great battle over Laudhon; at Torgau, 
after aday of horrible carnage, he triumphed over 
Daun. The fifth year closed, and still the event 
was in suspense. In the countries where the war 
had raged, the misery and exhaustion were more 
appalling than ever; but still there were left men 
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powers of Europe. One of those events was the 
retirement of Mr. Pitt from office ; the other was 
the death of the Empress Elizabeth cf Russia. 
The retirement of Pitt seemed to be an omen 
of utter ruin to the house of Brandenburg. His 
proud and vehement nature was incapable of any- 
thing that looked like either fear or treachery, 
He had often declared that, while he was in power, 
England should never make a peace of Utrecht; 
—should never, for any selfish object, abandon an 
ally even in the last extremity of distress. The 
continental war was his own war. He had been 
bold enough—he who in former times had attacked, 
with irresistible powers of oratory, the Hanoveriay 
policy of Carteret, and the German subsidies of 
Newcastle—to declare that Hanover ought to be as 
dear to us as Hampshire, and that he would con- 
quer America in Germany. He had fallen ; and 
the power which he had exercised, not always 
with discretion, but always with vigor and genius, 
had devolved on a favorite who was the represen- 
tative of the tory party—of the party which had 
thwarted William, which had persecuted Mar!- 
borough, and which had given up the Catalans 
to the vengeance of Philip of Anjou. To make 
peace with France—to shake off with all, or 
more than all, the speed compatible with de- 
cency, every continental connection, these were 
among the chief objects of the new minister. 
The policy then followed inspired Frederic with 


and beasts, arms and food, and still Frederic unjust, but deep and bitter aversion to the Eng- 


fought on. 
savageness. 


In truth he had now been baited into! lish name; and produced effects which are still 
His heart was ulcerated with hatred. | felt: throughout the civilized world. 


To that pol- 


The implacable resentment with which his enemies | icy it was owing that, some years later, England 
persecuted him, though originally provoked by his| could not find on the whole continent a single ally 
own unprincipled ambition, excited in him a thirst/to stand by her, in her extreme need, against the 


for vengeance which he did not even attempt to! house of Bourbon. 


conceal. 
ters, ‘* for a man to bear what I bear. 


To that policy it was owing 


** Tt is hard,’’ he says in one of his let-| that Frederic, alienated from England, was com- 
1 begin to) pelled to connect himself closely, during his later 


feel that, as the Italians say, revenge is a pleasure | years, with Russia ; and was induced reluctantly 


for the gods. 
fering. 
read in the legends; and I will own that I should 


j 


My philosophy is worn out by suf- | to assist in that great crime, the fruitful parent of 
I am no saint like those of whom we| other great crimes—the first partition of Poland. 


Searcely had the retreat of Mr. Pitt deprived 


die content if only JT could first inflict a portion of | Prussia of her only friend, when the death of 


the misery which I endure.” 

Borne up by such feelings, he struggled with 
various success, but constant glory, through the 
campaign of 1761. On the whole, the result of 
this campaign was disastrous to Prussia. No 
great battle was gained by the enemy; but, in 
spite of the desperate bounds of the hunted tiger, 
the circle of pursuers was fast closing round him. 
Laudoln had surprised the important fortress of 
Schweidnitz. With that fortress, half of Silesia, 
and the command of the most important defiles 


Elizabeth produced an entire revolution in the 
politics of the north. The Grand Duke Peter, 
her nephew, who now ‘ascended the Russian 
throne, was not merely free from the prejudices 
which his aunt had entertained against Frederic, 
but was a worshipper, a servile imitator, a Bos- 
well, of the great king. The days of the new 
ezar’s government were few and evil, but suffi- 
cient to produce a change in the whole state of 
Christendom. He set the Prussian prisoners at 
liberty, fitted them out decently, and sent them 


through the mountain, had been transferred to the | back to their master; he withdrew his troops 


Austrians. 
king's generals in Pomerania. The country was 
so completely desolated that he began, by his own 
confession, to Jook round him in blank despair, un- 
able to imagine where recruits, horses, or provis- 
ions were to be found. 





The Russians had overpowered the! from the provinces which Elizabeth had decided 


on incorporating with her dominions, and absolved 
all those Prussian subjects, who had been com- 
pelled to swear fealty to Russia, from their en- 
gayements. 

Not content with concluding peace on terms 


Just at this time two great events brought on a! favorable to Prussia, he solicited rank in the 
complete change in the relations of almost all the | Prussian service, dressed himself in a Prussian 
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uniform, wore the black eagle of Prussia on his 
breast, made preparations for visiting Prussia, in 
order to have an interview with the object of his 
jdolatry, and actually sent fifteen thousand excel- 
lent troops to reinforce the shattered army of 
Frederic. Thus strengthened, the king speedily 
repaired the losses of the preceding year, recon- 
quered Silesia, defeated Daun at Buckersdorf, in- 
yested and retook Schweidnitz, and at the close 
of the year, presented to the forces of Maria 
Theresa a front as formidable as before the great 
reverses of 1759. Before the end of the cam- 
paiga, his friend the Emperor Peter, having by a 
series of absurd insults to the institutions, man- 
ners, and feelings of his people, united them in 
hostility to his person and government, was de- 
posed and murdered. The empress, who, under 
the title of Catharine the Second, now assumed 
the supreme power, was, at the commencement 


of her administration, by no means partial to Fred- | value of what they destroyed. 


'ciless ferocity. 
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of attachment, and repeatedly exclaimed—*‘ Long 
live my dear people !—Long live my children !”’ 
Yet, even in the midst of that gay spectacle, he 
could not but perceive everywhere the traces of 


destruction and decay. The city had been more 
than once plundered. The population had con- 
siderably diminished. Berlin, however, had suf- 
fered little when compared with most parts of the 
kingdom. The ruin of private fortunes, the dis- 
tress of all ranks, was such as might appall the 
firmest mind. Almost every province had been 
the seat of war, and of war conducted with mer- 
Clouds of Croatians had descend- 
Tens of thousands of Cossacks 
had been let loose on Pomerania and Branden- 
burg. The mere contributions levied by the in- 
vaders amounted, it was said, to more than a hun- 
dred millions of dollars; and the value of what 
they extorted was probably much less than the 
The fields lay un- 


ed on Silesia. 


eric, and refused to permit her troops to remain cultivated. The very seed corn had been deveured 


under his command. But she observed the peace 
made by her husband; and Prussia was no longer 
threatened by danger from the East. 

Englaud and France at the same time paired 
off together. They concluded a treaty, by which 
they bound themselves to observe neutrality with 
respect to the German war. ‘Thus the coalitions 
on both sides were dissolved; and the original 
enemies, Austria and Prussia, remained alone con- 
fronting each other. 


Austria had, undoubtedly, by far greater means ished on the field of battle. 


in the madness of hunger. Famine, and conta- 
gious maladies, the effect of famine, had swept 
away the herds and flocks; and there was reason 
to fear that a great pestilence among the human 
race was likely to follow in the train of that tre- 
mendous war. Near fifteen thousand houses had 
been burned to the ground. The population of 
the kingdom had in seven years decreased to the 
frightful extent of ten per cent. A sixth of the 





males capable of bearing arms had actually per- 
In some districts, no 


than Prussia, and was less exhausted by hostili- | laborers, except women, were seen in the fields 


ties; yet it seemed hardly possible that Austria 
could effect alone what she had in vain attempted to 


and by Russia on the other. 


} 


effect when supported by France on the one side, |in which not a single inhabitant remained. 


at harvest-time. In others, the traveller passed 
shuddering through a succession of silent villages, 


The 


Danger also began | currency had been debased ; the authority of laws 


to menace the imperial house from another quar-|and magistrates had been suspended; the whole 


ter. 


r : | 3 : P . 
The Ottoman Porte held threatening lan-|social system was deranged. 


For, during that 


guage, and a hundred thousand Turks were mus- | convulsive struggle, everything that was not mili- 


tered on the frontiers of Hungary. The proud 
and revengeful spirit of the empress queen at length 


tary violence was anarelhy. 


Even the army was 
disorganized. 


Some great generals, and a crowd 


gave way ; and, in February, 1763, the peace of |of excellent officers had fallen, and it had been 


Hubertsburg put an end to the conflict which had, |impossible to supply their place. 


during seven years, devastated Germany. The 
king ceded nothing. The whole continent in 
arms had proved unable to tear Silesia from that 
iron grasp. 

The war was over. Frederic was safe. His 
glory was beyond the reach of envy. If he had 
not made conquests as vast as those of Alexander, 
of Cesar, and of Napoleon—if he had not, on 


Marlborough and Wellington—he had yet given 
an example unrivalled in history, of what capacity 
and resolution can effect against the greatest su- 
periority of power and the utmost spite of fortune. 
He entered Berlin in triumph, after an absence of 
more than six years. The streets were brilliantly 
lighted up; and, as he passed along in an open 
carriage, with Ferdinand of Brunswick at his 
side, the multitude saluted him with loud praises 
aud blessings. He was moved by these marks 





| 





|indeed there was. 
the field of battle, enjoyed the constant success of 


The difficulty 
of finding recruits had, towards the close of the 
war, been so great, that selection and rejec- 
tion were impossible. Whole battalions were 
composed of deserters or of prisoners. It was 
hardly to be hoped that thirty years of repose and 
industry would repair the ruin produced by seven 
years of havoc. One consolatory circumstance, 
No debt had been incurred. 
The burdens of the war had been terrible, almost 
insupportable ; but no arrear was left to embarrass 
the finances in time of peace. 

Here, for the present, we must pause. We 
have accompanied Frederic to the close of his ca- 
reer as a warrior. Possibly, when these memoirs 


are completed, we may resume the consideration 
of his character, and give some account of his 
| desnestia and foreign policy, and of his private 
habits, during the many years of tranquillity which 
followed the Seven Years’ War. 
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From the Spectator. 
A CENTURY OF CARICATURES.* 


Wuewn the advance of the arts favors the use 
of caricatures, they form one of the best materials 
for the history of public feeling and opinion ; since 
nothing else is so wide and general in its subjects 
or popular appeal. The drama is limited in most 
countries by the power of the state; and always 
by its own nature, which forbids the bodily exhi- 
bition of many things that may be drawn. Satire 
is confined by the necessity of having a certain 
extent of bad eminence in its persons, before it 
will expatiate upon them, or even notice them at 
all: some dignity of subject too is required before 
the satirist will touch it— 


Nor shall the rascal rabble here have place, 
Whom kings no title gave and God no grace. 


The higher class of public meetings and public 
speakers are restrained by convention ; the lower 
speak from individual passion very often. Public 
documents, like medals, may be ‘‘ faithful to their 
charge of fame,’’ but are not always so trust- 
worthy in themselves. All these classes of rec- 
ords, and some others, want the range of carica- 
tures, which handle ‘ earth’s wide extremes,”’ 
from the monarch on his throne to the player on 
the boards. In countries imperfectly free, a car- 
icature is more effective than the press: its innu- 
endos speak more readily to the eye than those of 
the writer to the mind ; and they are safer—can 
better escape the law, although they cannot defy 
absolute power. They have a further interest in 
presenting a likeness, though distorted, to the eye, 
and they preserve in many cases the costume of 
the times, as well as any foppery or singularity in 
that of the persons. 


England under the House of Hanover is based: 


upon the caricatures of the time, assisted by the 
satires ; so that Mr. Wright contrives to illustrate 
the principal public events of a century by the 
pencil and the verse-writer’s pen. Both classes 
of these materials are fugitive: much seems to 
have perished when the occasion that gave rise to 
them has passed, the title alone remaining to show 
that they have been. Mr. Wright states in his 
preface, that ‘* no public collections of caricatures 
or of political tracts and papers exist. The pov- 
erty of our great national establishment, the Brit- 
ish Museum, in works of this class, is deplorable.”’ 
Mr. Wright, however, has procured access to sev- 
eral private collections of caricatures and medals— 
an old English mode of commemorating party 
events ; some of the best caricatures relating to 
particular questions have been republished as a 
series ; and the inuate merit of the two greatest 
caricaturists under the three Georges, Hogarth 
and Gilray, has preserved collections of their 

* England under the House of Hanover ; its History 
and Condition during the Reigns of the Three , 
illustrated from the Caricatures and Satires of the Day. 
By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., &e. With na- 


merous Illustrations, executed by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
Ia two volumes. 


works. After all, perhaps, it is rather detail or 
imitations that have perished, than anything of 
consequence for the merit of the design or the im- 
portance of the subject. Probably the same may 
be said of the fugitive verses; at least if we form 
a judgment from some of the specimens Mr. Wright 
has printed. 

From the profusion of illustrations with which 
the work abounds, an inspection would lead to the 
idea that it was a history of caricature: but Eng- 
land under the House of Hanover is rather a sort 
of history illustrated by means of caricature and 
popular satire. Of course, the history is not of 
the usual kind, where events and persons are ex- 
hibited in regular succession upon a fixed scale. 
Mr. Wright greatly depends upon his matter; and 
where the lampoon or the caricaturist are quies- 
cent, he is silent, except so far as may be neces- 
sary to connect his narrative. This limitation, 
however, is more nominal than real. Few public 
events escaped the caricaturist when art had be- 
come sufficiently popularized in this country to 
supply the article ; for at first we imported our 
hemor—from Holland of all places, the Dutch 
wit being used like French farces now, and 
‘** adapted.” Sacheverell’s trial gave rise to a 
few English engravings of the caricature class ; 
but Mr. Wright considers that the South Sea 
scheme first popularized caricatures in this coun- 


try. 
The period of the South Sea bubble is that in 





which political caricatures began to be common in 
| England ; for they had before been published at 
_rare intervals, and partook so much of the character 
of emblems, that they are not always very easy to 
‘be understood. Read’s Weekly Journal of Novem- 
‘ber 1, 1718, gives a caricature against the Tories, 
engraved on wood, which is called ‘** an hierog|yph- 
ic,’’—so little was the real nature of a caricature 
then appreciated. Another fault under which these 
earlier caricatures labor, is that of being extremely 
elaborate. The earliest English caricature on the 
South Sea Company is advertised in the Post Boy 
of June 21, 1720, under the title of ‘* The Bubblers 
Bubbled ; or the Devil Take the Hindmost.’’ It 
no doubt related to the great rush which was made 
to subscribe to the numerous companies afloat in 
that month. I have not met with a copy of it, but 
in the advertisement it is stated to be represented 
‘*by a great number of figures.”’ In the advertise- 
ment of another caricature, on the 29th of Febru- 
ary in this year, called ** The World in Masque- 
rade,”’ it is set forth as one of its great recommend- 
ations, that it was ** represented in nigh eighty fig- 
ures.’’ In France and in Holland, (where the bub- 
ble-mania had thrown everything into the greatest 
confusion,) the number of caricatures published 
during the year 1720 was very considerable. In 
the latter country, a large number of these carica- 
tures, as well as many satirical plays and songs, 
were collected together and published in a folio vol- 
ume, which is still not uncommon, under the tude 
‘* Het groote Tafereel der Dwaasheid,”’ (The Great 
Picture of Folly.) The greater portion of these 
foreign caricatures relate to Law and his Mississip- 
pi scheme. In one of these, a number of persons 
of both sexes, and of all ages and conditions in 80- 
| ciety, are represented acting the part of Atlas, each 
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supporting a globe on his shoulders. Law, the 
Atlas who supported the world of paper—l!'Atlas 
actieux de papier, as he is termed in the French 
description of the plate—bears his globe but un- 
steadily, and is obliged to call in Hercules to his 
aid. * * *+ *& 
So little point is there often in these carica- 
tures, and so great appears to have been the call 
for them in Holland, that people seem to have look- 
ed up old engravings, designed originally for a to- 
tally different purpose, and, adding new inscriptions 
and new explanations, they were published as car- 
jeatures on the bubbles. ‘These betray themselves 
sometimes by the costume. 


Our taste for humor, our freedom of speech, 
and practical character, soon stripped the carica- 
ture of its complexity and allegory, and endowed 
it with directness and point. In less than five 
years from the above date, (1718,) Hogarth had 
begun his career; and henceforth few events of 
public interest, whether relating to politics or so- 
ciety, but seem to have given rise to some picto- 
rial commentary, often accompanied by verse. The 
Excise Act, the Gin Act, the alleged Spanish ag- 
gressions that Walpole was accused of submitting 
to, the motion for an address to the Crown to re- 
move Walpole, the events of the war, and Sir 
Robert's final fall, furnished subjects for the pen 
and pencil: the political contest and loss of char- 
acter that ensued among Walpole’s successors, 
the expedition of the Pretender in 1745-6, Byng’s 
ineapacity, Pitt’s triumph—in short, the leading 
political events that occurred in the closing years | 
ot George the Second and the reign and regency | 
of his successor. 

Literature and manners also are exhibited in | 
this way. The Dunciad is analyzed, and orator | 
Henley presented in various forms ; after which, | 
there is Pope as ** poet pug,’’ with similar com- 
plimentary shapes and titles. 

Wilkes, Churchill, Hogarth, and their quarrels, | 
are illustrated in like manner, with the national | 
enmities consequent upon Bute’s advancement and | 
the patronage of Scotchmen, as well as the tales | 
of seandal connected with the favorite and the 
Princess of Wales. The extreme fashions to- 
wards the close of the last century are presented 
to the eye in more than all their shapelessness. | 
The gambling immoralities of the age, and vari- | 
ous other traits of social follies, are also noticed. 

The readable merits are greater than might! 
have been supposed from a work whose first ob- 
ject is an exposition of pictorial sketches, or an 
account of caricatures not engraved. England 
under the House of Hanover is a continuous, amus- | 
ing, gossipy narrative of politics, literature, and_ 


fashions, frequently illustrated by the pencil. The | 
teadableness, however, is gained at the expense | 
of completeness and fulness. Some topies seem 
to us slighted that were likely to have called forth 
the caricaturists—as the ‘ family jars” of the | 
house of Brunswick under George the Second, 
and the popular fear and fury on the alteration of | 
the calendar. They who are acquainted with the 


caricatures of the Regency will see that Mr. 
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Wright has closed his history with the virtual de- 
cease of George the Third. He may plead, in- 
deed, as he does for omissions in the earlier period, 
that many of those caricatures are not now pre- 
sentable in a book: still, many are passable enough. 
The illustrations are numerous, and, when carica- 
tures cease to have value as rarities, are well se- 
lected either for the illustration or as specimens of 
art. Those, however, who know how very rich 
England is in caricatures, at least from the time 
of Gilray’s earliest efforts, will think there might 
have been more illustration. Perhaps the expense 
prevented. 

The miscellaneous character of the book may 
be a further cause. Mr. Wright enters more into 
literature and manners, perhaps into politics, than 
was necessary for his avowed object. There is a 
tolerable analysis of the Dunciad, with specimens ; 
but Mr. Wright does not seem fully to appreciate 
the point of the particular attacks, or the compre- 
hensiveness of the general satire; perhaps the ex- 
tracts might have been spared from a book so read- 
ily accessible, unless when distinctly applicable to 
the picture, as ‘‘ Henley’s gilt tub.’" On the 
other hand, a freer use might have been made of 
the temporary political satires; Mr. Wright not 
being very strong on this ground. He may argue, 
that to have entered with elaborate fulness into 
the subject both of satires and caricatures, would 
have required a larger space than he had restrict- 
ed himself to, and that profundity would have 
been gained at the expense of popularity. But 
the miscellaneous chapters, though unconnected 
with caricature, are not the Jeast informing por- 
tions of the book. The following rapid survey 
of the periodical literature of this country for 
nearly a century is an instance. 


Literature continued to experience the neglect 
of the court through the whole of the reign of 
George II., and it had been entirely excluded from 
the Palace afier the death of Queen Caroline. Some 
countenance was, it is true, shown to literary men 
in the opposition court of Leicester House ; but it 
was rather a parade of patronage than an efficient 
or judicious encouragement, and produced little 
more than a few panegyrical odes, At the same 
time, the literary taste of the day was gradually 
improving, and it was spreading and strengthening 
itself in new classes of publications. The news- 


| papers had long been in the habit of devoting a 


portion of their space to literature, in a form some- 
what resembling the French feuilletons of the pres- 
ent day, but which was most frequently filled with 
burlesque, ill-natured criticism, or half-concealed 
scandal ; or when such productions were harmless, 
they were of so dull and flimsy a character, as to 
give us a very low estimate of the taste of the read- 
ers who could receive any satisfaction from their 
perusal. The Gentleman's Magazine, the first at- 
tempt at a monthly repository of this kind, was be- 
gun by Cave, in 1731; its main object at first being 
to give a summary of the better literary essays 
which had appeared in the more perishable form 
of the daily and weekly press, although this part 
of the plan was soon made subservient to the pub- 
lication of original papers. This magazine was 
looked upon as belonging politically to the whig 








arty, then in the plenitude of power under Sir 
Robert Walpole ; and the London Magazine was 
immediately set up in opposition to it. The suc- 
cess of these two publications led in the course of 
a few years to a number of imitations; and in 1750 
we count no less than eight periodicals of this de- 
scription, issued monthly, under the titles of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, the London Magazine, the 
British Magazine, the Universal Magazine, the 
Travellers’ Magazine, the Ladies’ Magazine, the 
Theological Magazine, and the Magazine of Mag- 
azines. ‘The latter was an attempt, by giving the 
pith of its monthly contemporaries, to do the same 
by them as the Gentleman's Magazine had first done 
by the newspapers. 

With these periodicals there gradually grew 
up a new class of writers, known as the critics. 
The magazines had from the first given monthly 
lists of new books; and these lists were subse- 
quently accompanied by short notices of the con- 
tents and merits of the principal new publications, 
while longer notices and abstracts of remarkable 
works were given as separate articles. This was 
the origin of the reviews, in the modern sense of 
the title, which were becoming fashionable in the 
middle of the last century. In the year 1752 there 
were three professed reviews—the Literary Re- 
view, the Monthly Review, and the Critical Review, 
the latter by the celebrated Smollett. The crities 
formed a self-constituted tribunal, which the au- 
thors long regarded with feelings of undisguised 
hostility ; and an unpalatable review was often the 
source of bitter quarrels and desperate paper wars. 
Their design was looked upon as an unfair attempt 
to control the public taste. There can be little 
doubt, however, that the establishment of reviews 
had an influence in improving the literature of the 
country. 

About the same time that the reviews began 
to be in vogue, the periodical essayists came again 
into fashion ; and a multitude of that class of pub- 
lications, represented in its better features by the 
Adventurers, Connoisseurs, Ramblers, &c., that 
have outlived the popularity of the day, were 
launched into the world ; most of them combining 
political partisanship with a somewhat pungent 
censorship of the foibles and vices of the age. 
This class of periodicals became most numerous 
soon after the accession of George III. Besides 
the personal abuse with which many of them 
abounded, they published a large mass of private 
scandal, which was perfectly well understood, in 
spite of the fictitious names under which it was is- 
sued, and which formed probably the most market- 
able portion of the literature of the day. Even in 
the highest class of the romances of that age— 
those of Smollett and Fielding—as well as in a 
multitude of memoirs and novels of a lower de- 
scription, the greatest charm for the reader consist- 
ed in the facility with which he recognized the pic- 
tures of well-known individuals, whose private 
weaknesses were there cruelly brought to light in 
false or exaggerated colors. 

* * * . * 

No class of literature was undergoing a greater 

change during the middle part of the reign of 
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ning of the century to the earlier part of George's 
reign, now appear with new titles, and present 
themselves in a much enlarged and altered form, 
From an estimate given in the European Magazine 
for October, 1794, we learn that, while in 1724 only 
three daily, six weekly, and ten evening papers three 
times a week, were published in England, in 1792 
there were published in London thirteen daily, 
twenty evening, and nine weekly papers, besides 
seventy country papers, and fourteen in Scotland. 
Among these we recognize the names of the princi- 
pal daily papers of the present day. The Morning 
Chronicle was established in the year 1770, the 
Morning Post in 1772, and the Morning Herald in 
1780; and they were followed by the Times in 
1788. They began, in accordance with the depraved 
taste as well as manners of that age, with courting 
popularity by detailing largely the most indelicate 
private scandal, and with coarse libels on public as 
well as private characters ; things for which the 
Post enjoyed a special celebrity. The Chronicle 
was from the first the organ of the whigs; the Post 
was at first a violent organ of toryism; it subse- 
quently became revolutionary in its principles, and 
then returned to its original polities; the Herald 
also has not been uniform in polities from its com- 
mencement. Of seven new magazines which were 
started from 1769 to 1771—the Town and Country 
Magazine, the Covent Garden Magazine, the Mat- 
rimonial Magazine, the Macaroni Magazine, the 
Sentimental Magazine, the Westminster Magazine, 
and the Oxford Magazine—two at least were ob- 
scene publications; and the feeling of the time 
allowed the titles of the licentious plates which 
illustrated them and of the articles they contained to 
be advertised monthly in the most respectable news- 
papers, in words which left no doubt of their charac- 
ter. The others gave insertion to a mass of scandal 
that ought to have been offensive to public morality. 
After a few years, society seems to have resented 
the outrage : the newspapers became less libellous, 
and the offensive magazines disappeared. 

The literary character of the magazines, which 
may always be taken to a certain degree as an index 
of public taste, remained long very low. They con- 
sisted of extracts from common books and repriuts 
of articles which had appeared before, of crude es- 
says by unpaid correspondents who were ambitious 
of seeing themselves in print, and of reviews of new 
publications, which constituted the most original 
part of the mixture. The reviews continued fora 
long time to be short and flippant, and in many 
cases the writer seems to have read or seen only te 
title of the book he reviews. 

Thus, in the Westminster Magazine for May 
1774, Jacob Bryant's well-known ‘* New System 
of Ancient Mythology,” in two large quarto vol- 
umes, is reviewed in four words—** Learned, ert- 
cal, and ingenious ;’’ and another quarto volume, 
** Science Improved,’’ by Thomas Harrington, 1s 
condemned with similar brevity—** Crude, obscure, 
and bombastic.”’ In the same magazine for Sep- 
tember, 1774, that important work, Strutt’s ‘ Regal 
Antiquities,’”’ is dismissed with the observation— 
‘*‘ Curious, useful, and pleasing.’’ The triad of 
epithets, which recurs perpetually, is amusing: it 





George Ill. than the periodical press, which was 
especially affected by the revolutions in political and 
ioral feelings which characterized the age preced- 


ing, as well as that which followed the bursting out | 


of the French Revolution. The newspapers, which 


is an authoritative style of giving judgment that 
/seems to come from the Johnsonian school. Some 
of the most remarkable examples are found in the 
Town and Country Magazine: which in March, 
1771, expresses its critical judgment in the following 





had varied but little in appearance from the begin- 


elegant terms— 
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«“ The Exhibition in Hell; or Moloch turned Paint- 


er.’ 8vo. Price 1s. 
«A hellish bad painter, and a d—d bad writer!”’ 






pion of Hastings in the house, was obliged to make 
an explanation in his defence. It was believed that 
the king had received not one diamond, but a large 


\ few years later, the critical notices in the maga-|(@ntity, and that they were to be the purchase- 
zines became somewhat more diffuse : the reviewers | Money of Hastings acquittal. Caricatures on the 
endeavored to give their readers a little more infor- subject were to be seen in the window of every 


mation relating to the contents of new publications 


.| print-shop. In one of these, Hastings was repre- 


and sometimes, as in the European Magazine, they sented wheeling away in a barrow the king with 
added a chapter at the end under the utle of ** An- his crown and sceptre, observing, ‘* What a man 
eedotes of the Author,” in which they stated alj| buys, he may sell ;’’ and in another, the king was 
they knew of his private history. ‘Towards the exhibited on his knees with his mouth wide open, 
close of the century, professed reviews, in contra-| and Warren Hastings pitching diamonds into it. 
distinction from magazines, began to be more com- Many other prints, some of them bearing evidence 


mon. 


The palmy days of English caricature of the 


old school range from the time of ** Wilkes anc 
Liberty” 


till towards the death of George the 


of the style of the best caricaturists of the day, kept 
up the agitation on this subject. It happened that 
there was a quack in the town who pretended to 
eat stones, and bills of his exhibition were placard 
ed on the walls, headed in large letters ‘* The great 


| 


Third. In delicacy and sobriety they were infe- | stone-eater : ” The caricaturists took the hint, and 
rior to those of the new school; which, begin- drew the king with a diamond between his teeth, 
sine. we think, with the series of “ The Men vot and a heap of others before him, with the inscrip- 
ube, ‘ ’ - “ 


drives the Sovereign,’’ at the time of Catholic 
< , 


Emancipation, have steadily improved under H. B. 
aud Punch. In breadth, directness, and a gro- 


tesque vigor of action appropriate to caricature, the | by itinerant ballad-dealers. 


tion, ** The greatest stone-eater!’’ Songs and epi- 
grams on the diamond were passed about in all 
societies; and others of a less refined character 
were sung about the streets, or sold to the populace 
One of these, now be- 


old school probably surpassed the new ; though | fore me, printed on a slip of coarse paper, with the 
‘ : itle. ** J i. a . F , D 
their merits were alloyed by much coarseness, and title, * A full and true Account ot the wonderful 
' eae hi ; Diamond, presented to the King’s Majesty, by 
a Saturnalian license, from which the milder char-| .; : : ; 
- : “ Warren Hastings, Esq., on Wednesday the Mth 
acter of the present age would shrink. Some of : 


these points may be seen in Mr. Wright’s illustra- 
tions; but the faults would be more distinctly 


of June 1786, being an excellent new song, to the 
tune of Derry down,’’ deserves to be reprinted, 
(with a slight necessary alteration,) as a good ex- 


visible in a collection of the caricatures themselves. | ample of the class of literary productions to which 
In the absence of cuts, the following example from | it belongs. 


the trial of Warren Hastings will furnish a good 


I ‘ll sing you a song of a diamond so fine, 


idea of Mr. Wright’s manner, and the style of | That soon in the crown of our monarch will shine ; 


political warfare sixty years since. 


Of its size and its value the whole country rings, 


‘ , all By Hastings bestow'd on the best of all kings. 
The return of the ex-governor’s wife had preceded |" ~ 


his own; and Mrs. Hastings was received at court 


Derry down, &c. 


with much favor by Queen Charlotte, who was} From India this jewe) was lately brought o’er ; 


generally believed to be of a very avaricious dispo- 
sition, and was popularly charged with having sold 


Though sunk in the sea, it was found on the shore ; 
And just in the nick to St. James's it got, 


her favor for Indian presents. ‘The supposed pat-|Convey'd in a bag by the brave Major Scott. 


ronage of the court, and the manner in which it was 
said to have been obtained, went much further in 


Derry down, &c. 


: . 1 Sydney stepp’d forth, when the tidings w 
rendering Hastings an object of popular odium than Lord Sydney stepp , ei ae 


all the charges alleged against him by Burke; 


known— 


salt Mitra It ’s his office to carry such news to the throne : 
and they were accordingly made the most of by ~ pba tener t wenth odlienen en 

that clase of political eat | : ough quite out of breath, to the closet he ran, 
ear heres political agitators who are more im-| 4 14 stammer'd with joy ere his tale he began 
mediately employed in influencing the mob. At} ~ Joy Te ice 


the very moment when the impeachment was 
pending, a cireumstanee occurred which seemed 
to give strength, or at least was made to give 
strength, to the popular suspicions. The Nizam 
of the Deeean, anxious at this moment to conciliate 


Derry down, &e. 

‘** Here ’s a jewel, my liege, there ’s none sueh in 
the land ; 

Major Scott, with three bows, put it into my hand ; 

And he swore, when he gave it, the wise oves were 


the friendship of England, had sent King George bit, 


a valuable diamond of unusual dimensions; and, 
‘znorant of what was going on in the English par- 
liament, had selected Hastings as the channel 


For it never was shown to Dundas or to Pitt.’’ 
Derry down, &c. 


: “cc 99 : - i sé ish’ 
x a aa ec ; our sovereign npo 
through which to transmit it. ‘This peace-offering For Dundas,” cried ot Oe: enpoliah’d 


arrived in England on the 2d of June, while the first 


whe . . . . 
Cuarge against Hastings was pending in the house ; 


and on the 14th of June, the day after the second And jewels to Pitt 


and rough, 
Give him a Scotch a it ’s more than enough ; 
lastings justly refuses, 


y +f ” 
charge had been decided on by the commons, the For he has already more gifts than he uses. 


diamond, with a rich bulse or purse, containing the 





Derry down, &c. 


Nizam's letter, were presented by Lord Sydney at! “ But run, Jenky, run!” adds the king, in delight, 


a levee, at which Hastings was present. When 
the Story of the diamond got wind, it was tortured 
iuto a thousand shapes, and was even spoken of as 
4 Serious matter in the House of Commons; and 
Major Scott, the intimate friend and zealous cham- 
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| «* Bring the queen and the princesses here for a sight ; 
| They never would pardon the negligence shown, 
If we kept from their knowledge so glorious a 
stone,”’ 

| Derry down, &c. 
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‘* But guard the door, Jenky—no credit we'll win 
Tf the prince in a frolic should chance to step in : 
The boy to such secrets of state we ’ll ne‘er call ; 
Let him wait ull he gets our crown, income and all.”’ 
Derry down, &c. 


In the princesses run, and surprised, cry ‘‘ O la! 

*T is as big as the egg of a pigeon, papa oe 

** And a pigeon of plumage worth plucking is he,” 

Replies our old monarch, ‘* who sent it to me.”’ 
Derry down, &c. 


Madam Schwellenberg peeped through the door at 
a chink 
And tipp’d on the diamond a sly German wink ; 
As Be as to say, ‘* Can we ever be cruel 
To him who has sent us so glorious a jewel!” 
Derry down, &c. 


Now, God save the queen! while the people I teach, 
How the king may grow rich, while the commons 
impeach ; 
Then let nabobs go plunder and rob as they will, 
And throw in their diamonds as grist to his mill. 
Derry down, &c. 





A RIDE ACROSS MEXICO. 
To the Editors of the National Intelligencer : 


Tue recent arrival of Passed Midshipman Fd- 
ward Fitzgerald Beale from the western coast, 
together with the wondrous news which he brings 
of the discovery, now at last, at the western base 
of the Sierra Nevada, of the real Dorado—so long 
searched for all over our continent—has already 
been noted in your paper. A brief account of his 
ride, full of hazard, and accomplished with such 
extreme gallantry and spirit, is due to the service 
which this brave, enterprising young officer adorns, 
and will at the same time exemplify the deplorable 
condition of government and police throughout 
Mexico. 

Midshipman Beale left the port of La Paz, near 
the foot of the peninsula of California, on the Ist 
of August; and on the 5th arrived at Mazatlan, 
on the west coast of Mexico. Thence he took 
passage in a small Mexican goleta, and after a 
terrible coasting voyage of five days, in such 
weather as is only known off that coast, he made 
the harbor of San Blas. At this place commenced 
his land journey, southeast one thousand miles by 
way of Guadalajara and Mexico city, to Vera 
Cruz. It was with much difficulty that he got 
away, so certain was it held by the Mexican gov- 
ernor of San Blas and everybody that, travelling 
thus unprotected, he would be waylaid and mur- 
dered by some of the numerous bands of /adrones 
(robbers) who at this time, more than ever, in con- 
sequence of the dispersion of the troops of Paredes, 
line all the public roads in Mexieo. Having un- 
dertaken the duty, however, nothing could daunt 
or detain our gallant young officer ; and according- 
ly on the 12th of August he started. 

He travelled without any other escort than a 
guide ; his plan being to ride at full speed, both 
day and night, and thus accomplish his journey in 
the shortest possible space of time, and also lessen 


transit. His wardrobe for the journey consisted 
—to begin at the top—of a Mexican glazed som- 
brero; below that, an ample red flannel shirt, fu|- 
lowed by leather breeches, and terminating in a 
pair of the hide boots of the country. In this 
costume, and with his young moustache and sun- 
browned visage, and speaking Spanish, he was 
the counterpart of a native of the country ; but his 
defensive outfit was of another sort, and eminently 
American—four revolvers, six barrels each, and a 
knife, could only be packed on the person of a 
genuine American, expecting danger, and deter- 
mined to go through it. 

Thus accoutred, young Beale left San Blas on 
the 12th of August. By his rapid travelling, and 
the formidable character of his armament, he ac- 
complished the first sixty miles without serious 
interruption. Here, at a sudden turn of the road, 
a peremptory call of ‘* Alto, ahi! ”’—halt, there 

—brought one of his revolvers to bear upon a party 
of three “ gente de camino’’—people of the road 
—who had drawn up in his front. To throw him 
off his guard, they demanded his passport, under 
pretence of being road police. ‘* Yes,”’ replied 
Beale, answering in their own tongue—“ yes, you 
can see my passport; one of you come and get 
it!’ After some parley, the party appeared dis- 
posed to go off; but Beale insisted that it was 
their duty to examine his passport, and it might 
be unsafe for them to turn their backs before they 
had done so. 

Under this intimation, the leader of the party, 
with Beale’s revolver drawing a bead upon him as 
a caution against treachery, approached within 
arm’s length, and received the passport, and at the 
same time the information that the revolver, with 
which ‘* Senor ladron’”’ was already acquainted, 
was one of four equally ready for service. The 
eaballero was immediately profuse in apologies for 
stopping an American officer ; and the whole party 
were ready at once to turn back, or to turn off by 
another road. Beale, however, knowing that his 
safety was in having them behind him, intimated 
his preference for that movement ; and, after some 
hesitation, they passed on in front of him, under 
the muzzles of his revolver, until out of pistol shot ; 
when he put his horse to speed, and was soon be- 
yond reach of pursuit. 

At Tepic, the dangers of the road had become 
so imminent, and he was so constantly assured that 
he could not fail to be assaulted on the way, and 
probably lose his life, that he determined at least 
to secure the transmission of the contents of his 
important despatches to the government. He 
therefore, though not without fear of reproof from 
\the department, in case he should get through, 
opened these papers, copied them, and with a note 
to the American minister in Mexico, enclosed the 
copies, as ordinary letters, in the mail. These 
would arrive, even should he be murdered on Wwe 
way, and the originals thus be lost. 

He continued his journey, travelling both night 
and day, with no other rest than he could snatch 
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brief intervals of ten or twelve minutes occupied at 
each post in bringing out fresh horses and chang- 
ing the saddles. ‘Two days’ journey the other 
side of Gaudalajara, a banda (gang) came out of 
the woods in his rear, just at nightfall, and, dis- 
covering him, gave chase. He had nothing to do 
this time but show them his heels, (in case their 
eyesight was good enough to see them,) since the 
darkness would prevent the judicious use of his re- 
yolvers, on which he depended in the day. He ac- 
cordingly increased his already rapid pace, expect- 
ing speedily to distance his pursuers; but they 
were not so easily shaken off. They continued 
the chase some hours, and frequently the foremost 
ones gained upon him sufficient to fire their car- 
bines at his back ; but he at length made good his 
way to the next post. 

Having heard of a party of eleven travellers 
ahead of him, Beale made speed to overtake them, 
for the greater security of travelling in company. 
This party was attacked by a large band of robbers 
before arriving at Gaudalajara, and on the day fol- 
lowing his night pursuit Beale came up to the 
scene of the encounter. The whole party of trav- 
ellers had been killed or wounded, and the blood 
was still fresh in the mire which it had formed, 
the bodies having only just been removed. 

From Gaudalajara Beale departed at six o'clock 
in the evening, choosing that time for starting, both 
to avoid losing the night, and in order that his 
departare might be the more secret. He made the 
distance to the village of Lagos (fifty-five leagues 
—one hundred and sixty-five miles) in twenty-seven 
and a half hours, arriving there at half past nine 
of the night following his departure from Gauda- 
lajara. 

It was the rainy season, as he had experienced 
all the way; but at the time of his leaving Gau- 
dalajara it set in with full force. The unparalleled 
fury of the storms which prevail in this part of 
Mexico in the height of the rainy season is noted 
by every traveller in that country. The road by 
night is often visible only by the intense glare of 
lightning, which, though its flashes are nearly in- 
cessant, leaves moments of pitchy darkness. The 
torrents of rain which fall tear up rocks and trees 
on the mountain sides, and wash them down into 
the roed. The water-courses from the same cause, 
become fearfully deep and rapid, so that the trav- 
eller, who will still pursue his journey, must often 
swim them at great hazard. It was in this sort of 
weather and under these circumstances that our un- 
daunted young officer continued his travel—stopped 
neither by fatigue, hardships, nor dangers, and 
hever putting his head under a roof for repose until 
he reached the city of Mexico. 

This side of Lagos he took passage, for the se- 
curity he supposed it would afford, in a diligence 
—the public conveyance. There were a dozen 
passengers, and of the number, two Mexican colo- 
nels; so that Beale now thought certainly they 
Were safe from robbers. He soon found, how- 
ever, that the disposition of the party, in case of 
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ing assured them that it was the best way, as the 
robbers would only beat instead of murdering them 
if no resistance was made. At the end of the 
first stage, therefore, Beale bade good-by to the 
diligence, and resumed his way with horse and 
guide. He afterward learned, in Mexico, that 
the diligence had been attacked shortly afier he 
had got clear of it, and the passengers robbed and 
maltreated according to promise. 

Among the incidents of his journey was his 
meeting at a village on the other side of the capi- 
tal with a person who had deserted from the 
American army. The scamp was in a most mis- 
erable condition, and, taking Beale for a Mexican, 
came to him to beg, telling him that he had fought 
against his own country for us, (the Mexicans,) 
and was now starving; and his appearance, cover- 
ed with filth and vermin, warranted what he said 
of his wretched state. Beale listened to his story 
with apparent attention until his horse was brought, 
not thinking it prudent to disclose his real charac- 
ter. As he put his foot in the stirrup, however, 
the rascal renewing his entreaties with more ear- 
nestness, and begging for God's sake, and in virtue 
of his desertion from the American side and his 
services to Mexico, something to keep him from 
starving, Beale could hold in no longer, and as he 
swung into his saddle, shouted into the fellow’s 
ear, ‘‘ Starve and be d—d, you traitorous scoun- 
drel, and don’t come begging of an American 
officer!’ The next instant Beale was fifty yards 
off ; but when he turned to look, the beggar was 
standing, apparently stupified, on the same spot. 

Beale arrived in the city of Mexico on the 
eighth day from San Blas. In all the distance he 
had hardly been under a roof, and had not stopped 
for any other purpose than to change his horse, 
except when at Tepic, to take copies of his des- 
patches and put them in the mail. His only sleep 
was obtained by throwing himself on the muddy 
ground, in snatches of ten or twelve minutes, 
while his horses were changed. When he arriv- 
ed, of course, he was literally cased in mud, and 
he now dried himself for the first time since leav- 
ing San Blas. 

The Hon. Mr. Clifford, the American minister 
in Mexico, wishing also to send despatches, Mid- 
shipman Beale was here detained three days. As 
an example of the state of affairs existing even in 
the Mexican capital, the minister related that a 
day or two before Beale arrived, he had seen from 
the balcony of his house a robbery committed in 
the public streets, two squares off, in open day, 
and the robber take off his booty—the horse and 
outfit of a traveller—in triumph. Beale’s copies 
of the despatches came in the mail two days after 
his arrival, and he had the satisfaction to find the 
precaution he had taken not only approved, but 
commended by the minister, as has since also been 
repeated by the head of the Navy Department. 

Beale left the gates of Mexico as the serenos 
(watchmen) cried the hour of midnight, and trav- 
elled to Vera Cruz with unexampled despatch. 
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two hundred and seventy-five miles,) and he arriv- 
ed at the city walls on the second night, as the 
watchmen were again erying the media noche, 
(midnight,) making the ride exactly in forty-eight 
hours—a ride, I venture to say, not beaten by 
anything on record. 

At Plan del Rio he was again chased by rob- 
bers who had got in his rear, and was twice fired 
at by them. The road, like the highways in all 
mountainous countries, is flanked in many places 
by narrow paths, which cut off the curves made 
by the road in winding around the gorges. These 
byways are travelled by horsemen, and the places 
where they connect with the road are favorite re- 
sorts, in countries infested with banditti, for await- 
ing and waylaying the traveller, whose heavier 
conveyance or non-acquaintance with the country 
keeps him to the highway. 

At the approach of evening of the first day out, 
Beale saw a horseman in front of him with his 
earbine not swung, as is usual in travelling, but in 
his hands, as for immediate use. He was near 
the entrance of one of the by-ways I have spoken 
of, and, after taking a sufficient survey of Beale 
and his guide, turned into the path, as if to depart. 
Beale hailed him to know where he was going. 
The man replied that he was hunting his mule. 
** But you don’t go mule hunting with your car- 
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The next day he was waited on by the police 
to answer for the man who had come as his guide 
from the city of Mexico, and who since his arrival 
had been talking and acting so strangely as to 
make it necessary to secure him. It turned out 
that the fatigue and excitement and dangers of the 
journey had disturbed the unfortunate man’s mind, 
and the city authorities were obliged to send him 
back, under charge, in the diligence. Such were 
the terrors of the road. 

Four days after his arrival Beale left Vera 
Cruz in the sloop-of-war Germantown, and after a 
tedious passage was landed at Mobile, whence he 
took the mail line, and reached this city on 
the 16th instant. His whole travel, therefore, 
ineluding all delays, (his four days’ detention at 
Vera Cruz and his long passage to Mobile,) was 
accomplished from La Paz, on the coast of Cali- 
fornia, to Washington, in forty-seven days. Alto- 
gether, it is the quickest, and in many respects 
one of the most remarkable trips that have been 
made across Mexico. 

Midshipman Beale, the gallant and meritorious 
young officer who accomplished it, is the same 
who received so honorable a testimonial from his 
brother officers (as noted in your paper in May or 
June of last year) for his enterprise, devotion, and 
courage, in passing, in company with Carson, 





bine in your hand, and no lasso.”” Then he said 
he was hunting for game. His different stories 
betrayed that he was out for no good, and Beale 
was convineed that his design was to wait for him, 
probably with accomplices, at the other end of the 
path. 

His only chance, then, was in making the 
circuitous length of the road so rapidly as to 
anticipate the arrival of the robbers at the termina- 
tion of the cut off. Calling to his guide, there- 


through the enemy's lines, and through an insur- 
gent population, from San Bernardo to San Diego, 
to procure relief to be sent to the American 
encampment at the first named place. Such was 
his rapid and adventurous ride across Mexico— 
never free from danger—now more dangerous than 
ever from the accession of disbanded soldiers to the 
ranks of the Jadrones. J. 





MAIDES AND WIDOWES, AN OLD BALLAD. 





fore, to lead the way, he put his horse to his 
utmost speed down the mountain. But the guide 
replied that his horse could go no faster. Beale 
was presently in the lead, with the other shouting 
after him to slacken his pace, or their horses 
would be killed and they left afoot. Both, how- 
ever, saved their distance, and a few moments 
after passing the inlet of the pathway a couple of 
vain carbine shots behind them testified at once 
the narrowness of their escape, and that they had 
judged rightly of the character and purposes of the 
mule-hunter. 

Two days and nights of such travelling, and 
through such adventures, brought our traveller, as 
I have said, to the walls of Vera Cruz, at mid- 
night. The gates were closed, and he was kept 
outside till daylight. Getting into the city, he 
went direct to the seaside, and took a rowboat for 
Anton Lizardo, twenty miles distant, the anchor- 
age of the naval squadron ; hoping-to get passage 
immediately. Not being able to accomplish this, 
however, he returned to Vera Cruz, arriving there 
at night, and having a night’s sleep under a roof 
—the first since leaving Mazatlan, with the excep- 
tion of the time he was detained in the capital. 


Ir ever I marry, I*ll marry a maide ; 
To marry a widowe I am sore afrayde ; 

For maydes they are simple, and never will grutch, 
But widowes full oft, as they saie, know to[o] much. 





| A maide is so sweete and so gentle of kinde, 
That a maide is the wyfe I will choose to my minde; 
| A widowe is froward, and never will yeeld ; 


| Or if such there be, you will meet them but seeld. 





| A maide nere complaineth, do whatso you will; 
| But what you meane well a widowe takes ill ; 

A widowe will make you a drudge and a slave, 
And cost nere so much, she will ever go brave. 


A maide is so modest, she seemeth a rose, 

When it first beginneth the bud to unclose ; 

| But a widowe full blowen full often deceives, 

And the next winde that bloweth shakes downe al! 
her leaves. 


That widowes be lovelie, I never gainsaye, — 

But to[o] well all their bewtie they know to display, 
But a maide hath so great hidden bewty in store, 
She can spare to a widowe, yet never be pore. 
Then, if I marry, give me a freshe maide, 


If to marry with anie I need be not afrayde ; 
But to marry with anie it asketh much care, 








And some batchelors hold they are best as they are. 
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From the Spectator, 2d Sept. 
IMPOTENCE OF THE STATE. 


Tue public health bill is not the only instance 
in which the official representatives of the state 
proclaiin a conscious incapacity, though it is a very 
flagrant instance. There is nothing which this 
great and powerful country has not, by its repre- 
sentatives, declared to be impossible. Things the 
most desirable are the most unattainable. The 
whole public has been looking anxiously for 
some law to regulate public health; Lord Mor- 
peth undertook to deal with ‘* death-dealiug pesti- 
lence ;"’ he has labored hard for ten months, and 
he finishes by passing a bill which will allow 
people to deal with the said death-dealing pesti- 
lence if they like. He declared that it was desira- 
ble, practicable, and necessary; he finishes by 
leaving it as impossible. 

The queen’s speech announced certain important 
measures ; but somehow, though this is the weal- 
thiest, most powerful, most skilful, and most intel- 
ligent nation under the sun—though we have the 
very pick of the very cleverest men in office— 
these desirable measures can’t be managed. 
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public debt; leaving posterity to find the cash 
that he lacks. It is very bad statesmanship, very 
foolish, very dishonest; but he can't help it. 

Ministers quite agree with Sir William Moles- 
worth, that it is desirable to employ the immense 
colonizing resources of the empire, to give the 
colonies more self-government, and to adjust mat- 
ters of civil lists, &c.; and they are doing all 
they can—that is nothing; because, as to coloni- 
zation, they think that they ought to do nothing 
except leave it alone; and as to adjustment of 
civil list matters, they will leave that till the colo- 
nies rebel. 

One colony is threatened with invasion by a 
horde of fanatics, and ministers most earnestly 
desire ‘‘mourir pour la patrie’? and so forth ; 
only they can’t. This is a very powerful nation ; 
but it can’t do what the Hudson's Bay Company 
can do in that line. 

Ministers, indeed, would trust the ‘flag that 
braved a thousand years,”’ &c.; but they can't. 
Why they can’t, we cannot say. The flag is 
there, as good as new, and the jolly tars. The 
navy, indeed, is rather under-manned ; and they 


When he was helping to procure Sir Robert} wish to goodness that they could allow the full 


Peel’s exit from office and his own entrance, Lord 
John Russell sketched out a course of political 
and social improvement in Ireland, which should 
quite supersede coercion. Lord John had of 


compliment of men; but they can’t—old Joe 
won't let them. Indeed, they have every wish to 
obey him by retrenching their naval expenditure ; 
but they can’t do that. They can’t withdraw 


course perfectly distinct and mature ideas on that | ships from abroad, because they are wanted to 
momentous subject; he knew what he was talk- | defend our possessions ; but, it seems, when our 


ing about. The necessity is as plain as ever ; he 
is now in power, possessing all the immense 
resources of the greatest country in the world ; he 
is first man in that greatest country—** leader’’ 
of the most powerful branch of the legislature ; 
yet he can’t do anything except the very thing 
that he depreeated and condemned—the cvercion. 
He has the will to do it, the intention, the means ; 
but he can’t! How very odd! 

There has been for some time a formidable 
discrepancy between income and expenditure; Sir 
Charles Wood desires above all things to equalize 
them. Three courses are open to him. He 
might retrench; but he can’t do that; because, 
although there is an immense waste of public 
money in needless patronage and needless ser- 
vices, it has never occurred to him to devise 
retrenchments in any but the most needful parts 
of the public services, where it is not so easy— 
indeed, he proves to every one’s satisfaction that 
it is no true economy to go without that which 
is profitable. Secondly, he might impose fresh 
taxes; but he can’t—the House of Commons 
frowned so. Or, thirdly, he may borrow ; that 
he thinks bad, vicious, and improvident—as it is ; 
but he can’t help doing that. Some might imag- 
ine a fourth course—that since he can’t do any- 
thing but what he disapproves as improvident and 
vicious, he should resign ; but he can’t do that— 
it would be so cruel to his country. To avoid 
such a disaster as ¢hat would be, he consents to 
violate his own principles by adding yearly to the 





possessions call ministers to defend them, they 
can't do it, 

The West Indies are going to rack and ruin: 
how to save them occupies the incessant “ atten- 
tion’? of Lord Grey, Mr. Hawes, Lord John 
Russell, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Charles Buller, 
Sir James Stephen, and all the rest; but some- 
how they can’t do it; so the West Indies must go. 

Parliament is very conscious of its own defects ; 
members see clearly enough that the whole of a 
monster session, convened for business, has been 
wasted in talk; they desire above all things to 
arrest the gabble and ‘* do something ;’’ but some- 
how or other they can’t manageit. Their tongues, 
no doubt, are their own; but they will wag 
on. 

See the leader himself. Lord Palmerston— 
and a very clever fellow he is—astounded the 
parliamentary world with a speech that lasted only 
nine minutes! Lord John is charmed: ‘ See,” 
he cries, ‘‘ what that gentleman has done! here 
is an admirable example ;’’ but yet Lord John 
cannot manage these nine-minute speeches. Not 
at all; when once he begins, his tongue must go 
on in spite of his teeth, just as if it were some- 
body’s else’s tongue. The leader of the com- 
mons thinks it very wise to hold his tongue; but 
he can’t. 

It appears that the only feat which remains 
within the power of our statesmen is that of 
boasting before the fact ; bring them to acts, and 
the uniform ery is—‘* We can’t.” 











From the Spectator, 2d Sept. 
LORD JOHN’S EXPEDITION TO IRELAND. 


Wuar has Lord John Russell gone to Dublin 
for'—that is the great political question of the 
day. Is it business or pleasure? Not business, 
for he has taken with him his young wife. Yet 
surely it cannot be pleasure! Ireland cannot be 
a pleasant spectacle to man or woman just now— 
especially for Lord John, who has promised her 
so much, and done so little; it would be like 
passing the holidays with one’s chief creditor. It 
must therefore be business; but what can Lord 
John do in Dublin which he cannot do equally 
well in London? 

The London correspondent of a Dublin paper 
says, that after spending a few days with the 
lord-lieutenant, Lord John ‘* dashes into the heart 
of the country, with the view of ascertaining from 
personal observation the state of the harvest, the 
extent of the potato failure, and the condition of 
the peasantry,”’ in order to estimate the relief that 
may be necessary. Why Lord John should think 
it necessary to gather such information personally, 
is not explained, and does not appear explicable. 
He may no doubt go into a few corn-fields, and 
pore over individual ears of wheat; but he is not 
likely to be much the wiser for that. As to 
ascertaining the extent of the potato failure, we 
cannot imagine in what way he will do it. Poking 
into particular fields, or smelling at specimens 
from morning till night, would not much advance 
the process. In Tuscany they used to have a 
practice of ascending a tall tower and surveying 
the corn-lands ; but surely Lord John does not 
mean to revive on the round towers of Ireland the 
absurd practice that Leopold abolished in Pisa and 
Florence? Besides, it is not so easy, celsd sedens 
arce, to survey a potato crop as the waving corn. 
You must go to the ground itself, the potato-pits 
or stores; and under such circumstances, what 
diligence must even the most alert man use to 
make a personal survey of statistics! The pre- 
mier’s laying himself out to be bamboozled by 
blarneying, complairing, humorous paddy, as a 
mode of acquiring information, is an amusing idea. 
He may see a cabin, and possibly may catch a 
faint glimpse of meaning through the turf-smoke 
and the brogue ; but what then? He won’t have 
learned half so much as he would from the reports 
of the poor-law commissioners or Lord Devon, 
from the tours of Foster or Thackeray, from the 
truthful fictions of Maria Edgeworth or Carleton. 
He will not be an inch nearer to the desiderated 
faculty of devising laws or inventing a policy for 
Ireland. One thing only he may acquire—acces- 
sories wherewithal to adorn a speech. Lord 
John’s muse is going to seek “fresh fields and 
pastures new” against next session—going out to 
grass. 

The Times, which speaks authoritatively, says 
that Lord John goes “‘ to observe the state of that 
distracted island, to see its real grievances, to 
examine their causes, and to confer upon reme- 
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dies ;”’ as if the head of the government had so 
little head of his own that he could not imagine 
‘‘a grievance,” &c., without seeing it! But 
will he be nearer to this kind of visual experience 
for going to Dublin? One grievance in Ireland, 
of old date, is the church establishment; cannot 
he understand that without looking at a positive 
edifice? One alleged cause is the misrule of 
England: is Lord John going to inspect the 
** seven centuries of wrong’’ in situ? And with 
whom is he to ** confer,’ who would not come to 
London for the conference? to what mountain js 
Mahomet going? It must be with Molly Maguire 
or Paddy M’Kew that Lord John is to hold coun- 
cil on ‘* remedies.’’ 

A writer whom we have quoted, but without 
much confidence, anticipates as the fruits of this 
peculiar local inspection of causes and grievances, 
certain ‘‘ gracious concessions,’’ a ‘* master-stroke 
of policy’’ for ‘‘ the future security and tranquilli- 
zation of Ireland,’’—namely, an ‘* amnesty to all 
concerned in the recent attempt at rebellion.” [kt 
is not possible that Lord John can be going to 
revive in person the gaal-deliveries of Lord Nor- 
manby ; whatever might be said for them in the 
marquis’ time, not a plea now remains unex- 
ploded. The compromise with defeated reoels is 
a condemned policy, for which even a whig with 
forty-auctioneer power in humbug could not invent 
a pretext. Still less could Lord John hope to 
free a ‘‘land covered with troops,’’ relieve the 
** crowded prisons,”’ and feed the ‘* starving peas- 
ants,’ with an amnesty. The ‘ grievances” of 
Ireland existed in June, before there was any 
opening for that ‘‘ gracious concession,”’ and the 
most that it could do now would be to restore the 
status quo—to make Ireland what she was in 
June. No, no; if Lord John is not yet a very 
old bird, at least he is too old to be caught by his 
own chaff. 

What then is he going for?—That remains a 
mystery. The most probable conjecture is, that 
Lord John is going to extort “ satisfaction’’ in 
**an affair of honor’’ with his indignant and perti- 
nacious correspondent John of Tuam ; after which, 
Lord John will preside at the reOpening of the 
Loyal National Repeal Association. 





MEDIOCRITY OF PUBLIC MEN. 
{Part of an article in the Spectator, 2d Sept.) 


Tue thing wanted, is not “ party,’’ but some 
commanding opinion, some great and powerful 
sentiment, which unites men in mind, heart, and 
hand; which thas simplifies political action, and 
fortifies political agents ; which lends nerve to the 
arm of the executive, and strenuous activity to the 
vital energies of the country. This is the want 
to be deplored ; not the decay of those banded 
partisans, those political clubs, into which party 
had degenerated, and which were only Jess dan- 
gerous than the suppressed clubs of Paris or Dub- 
lin because they were more selfish, and were 
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PARIS VS. THE PROVINCES, 


pledged to order by every bond of possession and 
of corrupt enjoyment. 

If it is asked why we have no such great lead- 
ing opinions and convictions, the causes are not 
far to seek. The time lacks men to embody great 
opinions. We have a “ reformed’’ House of 
Commons, but not reformed statesmen. One or 
two of higher stamp stand aloof from active ser- 
vice; a few of younger age give promise, but do 
not yet assume the lead. The redundant speech- 
making—“‘ discussion’’ they call it—is in great 
part owing to the absence of truly great men; 
men of that overmastering intellect or great heart 
that are permitted to swallow up the discussion by 
the monopoly of genius—like Chatham or Fox ; 
in whose presence the small fry would not for very 
shame dare to come forth with any wretched bur- 
lesque on oratory. 

The dreary level of mediocrity is kept more 
smoothly flat by the fashion of the day—com- 
promise. Great opinions, indeed, cannot be com- 
promised. We are taught to hold that the prin- 
ciples of political freedom, to which Englishmen 
stood in the seventeenth century, were signally 
and cogently vindicated when Hampden refused 
the payment of ship-money, and when the ultima 
ralio was turned against Charles the king; but 
those acts would have been annulled, the princi- 
ples embodied in them would have vanished, if 
Hampder had compromised the dispute by pay- 
ment of a single farthing, or if the leaders had 
hesitated to carry out their cause even on the 
seaffuld at Whitehall. Steadfastness may extort 
respect even for doctrines that in themselves are 
erroneous ; but it must be earnest in opinion and 
absolute in vindication of that opinion. The 
dogmas of toryism were gone as soon as the repre- 
sentatives of the tory party ceased to stand by the 
most trivial fourm in their system—when they 
ceased to swear by the ‘‘ divine right’’ even of a 
George the Fourth, and consented to negotiate. 
Sturdy, uncompromising adherence to conviction is 
but justice and good faith to the very opponents 
of that opinion; they know what to deal with; 
they can count on the antagonist force. Once 
upon a time, to offer compromise was an insult, 
answered by the offer to fight it out; it was 
victory or defeat ; men saw the power that upheld 
the government, and knew that it would stand— 
that the breakwater would not coquette and oscil- 
late with the waves—that while that unyielding 
front would hold its ground, there was much 
smoother shelter within. In the struggle, the 
flesh of manly fortitude might quiver under the 
sword, womanly tenderness might bathe the dead 
with tears ; but the sacrifice achieved its work, 
and the blessing of peace and order was guar- 
anteed by firmness and power tried in the fire. 

Such great influences are in abeyance. In the 
new régime, it is said, we are ‘‘ freer’’—but not 
quite so certain of the future. Great men no 
longer arrogate dangerous influence. No opinions 
are positive or definite ; but in their place we have 
Vague generalities, such as commonplaces to which 
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any man may adhere, about the beauties of peace— 
if we will only presume the peace, or the blessings 
of economy—if we could only get at it. Great sen- 
timents are tabooed, and public morals are tried in 
the ascendant school of Manchester by the market- 
price or the precedence of a thing in bills of par- 
cels. Speech floods the dreary level of senatorial 
eloquence with stereotyped commonplaces, all 
alike, as goods from a steam-machine ; so that an 
antique relic of the old Roman mint, inflamed by 
the pocket Etna of a studied elocutionary fire, is 
a precious object of vertti; and even the prac- 
tical joke of interminable speeches of ‘‘ Ansteyan 
measure,’’ inflamed by no fire at all, is a relief to 
the sameness. Men who are laboring with no 
great ideas, and earnest about nothing, are willing 
enough to compromise such quasi-opinions as they 
hold ; everything that stands prominently forth is 
abated. The ministers appointed by such men 
repay the patronage of the nobility, gentry, and 
public in general, by providing measures suited to 
all tastes—budgets suited to every view, all at 
once. They have, on sale or return, a saving for 
the economical, an increase of expenditure for the 
liberal ; slave-grown sugar for the free-trader, a 
halfpenny duty for the protectionist ; but all small 
—all on the scale of littleness; else how would 
it be convertible? You cannot turn any great 
measure into its opposite ; as our ministers (bless 
their little hearts!) have been doing with their 
measures all this session. 

They say this kind of chaffering muddiing 
compromise is conducive to comfort and quiet. It 
has prevailed for some time; the new faith, if 
faith it can be called, has spread over Europe ; 
but, somehow, we observe throughout its track, in 
England, greater discontent with less material 
cause than was ever known; despair in rebellious 
Ireland, for want of some redeeming greatness ; 
and anarchy all over Europe, without any strong 
hope of order through the working of any strong 
faith. Our little statesmen, however are borrow- 
ing a little money to carry on the little system a 
little longer. 





The Spectator’s Correspondence from France. 

PARIS VS. THE PROVINCES. 
Paris, 3ist August. 
Tue principal topic for the last fortnight has 
been the report of the Committee of Inquiry about 
the causes and instigators of the events of May 
and June. It hung like a heavy cloud upon the 
whole country ; but it had been so much used and 
abused by anticipation, that when it exploded it 
vanished in smoke. ‘The report was generally 
considered as a very severe judgment passed upon 
the chief actors in the revolution of February, and 
upon that revolution itself. That was in fact its 
true meaning and purpose ; no wonder, then, that 
it should have thrown the Republicains de la Veille 
in such a passion. It was a sort of retaliation of 
M. Odilon Barrot and his friends against MM. 
Ledru-Rollin and Lamartine ; it went through the 
journées of June to the 15th of May; then to the 
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17th of April; then to the 16th of March ; and 
stopped only at the 24th of February, but with 
the very manifest intention of going further. It 
was so evidently an act of accusation against the 
origin of the republic, that the more prudent men 
of the moderate party thought it rather imprudent 
and inopportune, and that M. Thiers himself dis- 
approved of it, but too late. 

As the conflict could no longer be avoided, 
means were taken to circumscribe it as much as 
possible. A kind of compromise took place, to 
the effect that neither Ledru-Rollin nor Lamartine 
should be impeached. In fact, all charges against 
them were anterior to the convocation of the Na- 
tional Assembly, when there was no lawful author- 
ity, and revolution was the rule. As to Louis 
Blane and Caussidiére, they were accused of hav- 
ing participated in open rebellion against the sove- 
reign—that is, the Assembly. They and their 
party constituted an imperium in imperio, a repub- 
lic in the republic ; they were as much enemies to 
the established republic as to royalty ; and as her- 
etics are always more dangerous than infidels, they 
were still more hated by their late colleagues and 
friends than by their natural foes. Both were 
therefore readily given up by the government and 
by the politicians of the republic. 1 do not mean 
to say that it was the massacre of the Innocents ; 
they richly deserved their fate. But it is an im- 
portant fact, and of intense meaning, because it is 
the final disruption of the party which carried the 
revolution in February last ; it is the avowed im- 
possibility of conciliating the two republics, the 
socialist one and the political one ; it is the end 
of that system of compromise between both which 
had been personified by Lamartine. 

The compromise, as I have already said, is now 
between the moderate republic and the late dy- 
nastic opposition. But even there the government 
meets with another difficulty. General Cavaignac 
has boldly separated himself from the red repub- 
lis; but he has almost as much to fear from the 
tricolor republic of MM. Thiers, Barrot, and Co. 
He tries now a system of bascule; you may see 
that in the way he deals with the press, suspend- 
ing newspapers on both sides at once, only to hold 
the balance equal. 

As it always happens after a strong agitation, 
we are now in a lull. Paris is quiet; but there 
seems to be a general expectation of something 
else. Every one you meet will say, ‘‘ It cannot 
last.”” It does last, however ; and perhaps it will. 
Paris is not so ripe for reaction as the provinces 
are. The fact is, that the terrible convulsion of 
June has perhaps more consolidated the republi- 
can government than anything else ; not only be- 
cause the repression of rebellion was a proof of 
power, but because the common danger rallied 
round the then existing government many classes 
which had hitherto kept aloof. All friends of or- 
der and property were then obliged to take arms 





for their own protection and security : but while 
protecting themselves, they were also obliged to 
protect the established form of government ; they 
becaine all involuntary accomplices of the repub- 
lic. And it must be confessed that the republi- 
ean form was the only one at that moment which 
could be a centre of unity. General Cavaignac 
was perhaps the only man fit for the occasion, be- 
cause he enjoyed the confidence of the republi- 
cans, and because his name was a guarantee that 
victory would be used only for the republic. If 
the Assembly had confided the same unlimited 
powers to any other general, there would have 
been a secession, and half of the republican party 
would have taken part on the other side of the 
barricades. 

But that only concerns Paris. In the provinces, 
the feeling of reaction is exceedingly strong, and 
gains strength every day. That may be seen by 
the result of municipal elections, where the mon- 
archists, and especially the legitimists, have car- 
ried an overwhelming majority. The government 
knows it full well, and it is for that reason that it 
has so long delayed the re€lections to the National 
Assembly. These will take place in a fortuight, 
and will present some curious results; at all 
events, an immense conservative majority. 

If general elections were to take place now or 
soon, I do believe that the republican govern- 
ment would be in jeopardy, and that civil war 
would become unavoidable; so strong is the reac- 
tion against Paris in almost every part of the 
country. Be sure, everything will be done by 
the republican party in the Assembly to postpone 
as long as possible an appeal to the people. An 
important question is now afloat—namely, to de- 
cide if the Assembly will resign its constituent 
powers and dissolve immediately after the vote up- 
on the constitution, or if it will remain sitting till 
all the organic laws shall have been framed and 
passed. The moderate party is for the immediate 
dissolution ; the more decided republicans are for 
the prolongation. In the projet de constitution, 
it is proposed that the president of the republic 
should be elected immediately after the vote upon 
the constitution. He is, you know, to be elected, 
not by the house, but by the universal and direct 
suffrage of the people. But it is also proposed 
that the same Constituent Assembly should remain 
to vote the organic laws. The purpose of the 
majority of the house is to counteract by its per- 
manent presence the feeling of reaction so general 
in the provinces. A double and simultaneous 
election, which should at once produce a president 
and a new Assembly, would be rather perilous. 
God knows what would come out of it ; Prince 
Louis Bonaparte, the Due de Bordeaux, or the 
Prince de Juinville' The republican party wants 
that the first president, whoever he may be, may 
find himself in presence of the same Assembly 
which has proclaimed the republic. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Ir is said that M. de Montalivet is now in| conse 


Paris, charged by the ex-king Louis Philippe with 
a mission having for its object to obtain from the 
government pecuniary assistance. The govern- 
ment, it is said, is resolved to grant to the ex-king 
such a portion of his revenues as to enable him to 
live in a becoming manner, but not sufficient to 
give the means of exciting civil war.— Messenger. 


Ar the public entertainment given last week at 
Great Yarmouth, after the reOpening of St. Nich- 
olas Church, M. Guizot, who had been staying at 
Lowestoffe, was present; and on his health being 
drunk by the chairman, spoke as follows— 


] have come but twice during my life to England. 
The first time I came as the ambassador of a pow- 
erful king ; the second time I came as an exile 
from my native land. When I came the first time 
to your country, Europe was in a state of perfect 
tranquillity and prosperity ; there was peace pres- 
ent, and confidence in the future. The second 
time, some months ago, when I came, my own 
country—Europe general] y—was involved in much 
sadness and fears for the future; but I found 
England perfectly quiet, enjoying in the deepest 
tranquillity her liberty, her constitution, her moral, 
intellectual, and material prosperity; and I was 
received as an exile, as I had been when an ambas- 
sador, with the same kindness, the same sympathy, 
and, I dare say,* with the same friendship. * * * 
I have hitherto refused myself to every invitation— 
declined every invitation to feasts and to great 
meetings. Far from my dear country, and deeply 
sad, it is my inclination as well as my duty to live 
in retirement; and this I am doing. But this 
occasion is one of a very different kind. The 
restoration of a church of God, the piety of an 
immense people, the eloquence of two worthy 
bishops, these were the motives that attracted me 
to your town after I had refused every other invita- 
tion. * * * Only one word more. Allow me 
to say, keep your faith—keep your laws—be faith- 
ful to the examples, to the tradition of your ances- 
tors; and I trust God will continue to pour on you 
and your country His best, His most abundant, His 
most fertile blessings. 


Tue Messager de Gand of Monday recounts 
M. Louis Blane’s adventures in Belgium. 


A French gentleman who was in a magazin de 
nouveautés in the Rue des Champs, at about five 
o'clock, saw an individual pass whom he immedi- 
ately pointed out as M. Louis Blanc, of the French 
National Assembly. Every one was eager to 
catch a glimpse of the man who took so prominent 
a part in the events of which France has been 
recently the theatre, and the news of his arrival at 
Gand spread like wildfire. Van Wanzeele, a police 
agent, who was crossing the street at the time, 
followed the stranger, and accosted him near the 
Pont des Chauderonniers. On being asked for his 
name and papers, he replied that he was Louis 
Blane, the representative of the people, and that he 
had no papers with him. The policeman took him 
to the nearest station; where he was interrogated 
by the Commissary of Police, Versluys. He de- 


*A Gallicism, we suspect, not meant to convey the 
sarcasm that it will to English ears ; M. Guizot probably 
meaus, “I venture to say.” 
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clared that he left the sitting of the National 
Assembly on Saturday at six in the morning, in 
quence of the vote authorizing his mise en 
uccusation—that he proceeded to a friend’s house 
to draw up a protest agaiust the decision which 
had just been taken, and to announce to the public 
that his sole motive for quitting France was to 
avoid two or three months’ imprisonment before 
trial. Having no documents to prove his identity, 
M. Louis Blane was temporarily locked up in the 
town prison, until instructions respecting him 
should be reeeived. M. Louis protested against 
his arrest; and declared that it had been his inten- 
tion to leave by the last train for Ostend, there to 
embark for England. 


The Messager also informs us that the pris 
oner *‘sent to a circulating library for M. Alex- 
ander Dumas’ romance of Monte Christo, with the 
intention of sitting up all night to read it.”’ 

|M. Louis Blane was liberated on Monday. 
He embarked for Dover on Tuesday evening, and 
came to London by an early railway train on 
Wednesday morning. | 

The same paper says that M. Caussidiére was 
also seen at the railway station at Ghent on Sun- 
day night. 


Tue French government has appointed a medi- 
eal commission, composed of MM. Gueneau de 
Mussy, Chomel, Andral, Husson, Bouillaud, Bally, 
Girardin, Cornac, and Gauthier de Claubry, to 
apply themselves to the discovery of means to 
prevent and to mitigate the effects of Asiatic 
cholera. 


A PARLIAMENTARY return of the accidents on 
railways in the United Kingdom, for the half- 
year ending 30th June last, shows that 90 per- 
sons— passengers, railway-servants, and others— 
were killed, and 99 wounded by such disasters 
during that period. Thirteen of the deaths were 
from causes beyond the control of the sufferers, 
while 57 resulted from misconduct or want of cau- 
tion in the victims themselves ; 18 trespassers and 
others met their death by crossing or standing on 
the railway ; one person was killed at a crossing 
by the misconduct of an engine-driver; and one 
committed suicide. Nearly all the passengers 
who were wounded suffered from circumstances 
they could not control. The passengers for the 
half-year numbered 26,330,492. 


Herr Harrwitz, the celebrated chess-player, 
being on a visit to the different chess-clubs in the 
north, gave a soirée to the chess-players of Glas- 
gow on Wednesday evening, at the Atheneum. 
Upon this occasion he played two games at the 
same time blindfold, against four of the strongest 
players of the Glasgow Chess Club, two playing 
at one board and two at another, and the separate 
parties consulting together upon the moves. The 
result was, that M. Harrwitz won one game, and 
after a hard fight (the play extending to sixty-one 
moves) drew the other.— Glasgow Citizen. 


Lecan Tyranny.—It has a very ugly look 
when the ordinary operation of the law supplies a 
power for malignant vice and visits innocence with 
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injustice. Such was the result of a trial in the 
Central Criminal Court on Monday; though the 
Common Sergeant did his best to mitigate the 
injustice by circumventing the law. William 
Parker was tried for bigamy. It appears that in 
1833, when he was a mere boy, he was the 
victim of a woman twice his age, who affiliated to 
him her ¢hird illegitimate child ; and he was put 
in prison. The sequel is told by the parish clerk 
of Horsham, who appeared as a witness for the 
prosecutiona— 


This was a parish marriage. The prisoner's 
first wife is nearly twenty years older than he. I 
do not know that she was a prostitute at the time 
of her marriage. She was not quite common. 
She had had three illegitimate children, the last of 
which she swore to the prisoner. It was for that 
child that he was sent to prison. He was told he 
would not be let out unless he married her, and 
was kept in prison until he did. 1 was present at 
the marriage ; and with some of the overseers went 
to the jail, when we took him out, and then kept 
him with us uotil he was married to her. This 
prosecution has been got up by the parish; for 
since the prisoner's desertion of his wife, which 
took place some years ago, she has become trouble- 
some to the parish. 


Of course, Mr. Buller will see that every ves- 
tige of this atrocious practice, of forcing people to 
marry paupers, be abolished. Such marriages 
must either be unions for continuing the breed of 
paupers, or, if one of the parties be not quite lost, 
it is the way to ruin him forever. 

Parker lost sight of his parish-imposed wife, 
married again in 1842, and lived an exemplary life 
with a woman who receives an excellent character. 
Suddenly ‘the parish’’ disturbs his repose, and 
he is threatened with transportation. However, 
Mr. Common Sergeant Mirehouse, the judge, 
luckily noticed that Parker had not heard of his 
first wife for seven years ; and on that hint the jury 
acquitted him. But still the injustice of the law 
will not be prevented; it pronounces one of the 
two marriages void, and it selects for avoidance 
the marriage with the good wife, upholding the 
one with the bad wife! From that ineubus, 
forced upon him by the parish of Horsham in his 
nonage, Parker must never be freed, except by 
death. Such is the way in which the law trains 
and guards the morals of the poor.— Spectator. 


Tue Fire at Sea.—A consolation for terrible 
calamities lies in the striking acts of generosity 
and sympathy which they occasion. The stuff of 
humanity is tested by these trials. Few fune- 
tionaries seem less removed from commonplace, 
less free from the baser and more sordid motives, 
than that class of female waiters in ships, who are 
styled ‘* stewardesses ;” yet the frightful calamity 
which befell the Ocean Monarch suddenly displays 
one of that class courting death by an act of devo- 
tion on a par with the most heroic that have been 
recorded ; she was suffocated in endeavoring to 
remove the gunpowder from the midst of the 
flames. Several of the seamen devoted them- 
selves to the work of saving the helpless, with 
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the coolest disregard of their own safety. A fier 
the disaster, the crew of the Brazilian ship accept 
a reward which they had fairly earned, only that 
they may hand it over to the sufferers. The 
young Princess de Joinville and Duchesse d’Av- 
male, forgetting the immunities of royalty, labor 
with their own hands to aid the afflicted ; and the 
Prince de Joinville gives up to their use a sum 
of money which his party had destined to a 
pleasure excursion; a practical recognition of 
common humanity, which would convey to the 
unhappy people more solace than the mere cash, 
and may perhaps remind the republicans of France 
that the fallen dynasty had its virtues. Contrasted 
with these headlong impulses of generous sym- 
pathy, is the prudential care which made the 
commander of a great steamer, calculating his 
coals, the set of the wind, and the distance, decide 
not to bear down upon the burning ship, as his 
own would be endangered. No doubt; but in 
eases of extremity, it behoves those who can to 
make the attempt at giving succor; and if they 
do but share the danger, they redeem suffering 
from despair, and exalt the infirmity of human 
nature by making it the occasion for showing the 
strength of human nature.—Spectator, 2d Sept. 


Avrocrapu Manuscripts or Lorp Byron.—A 
few interesting autographs of Lord Byron occurred 
in a sale which took place on Saturday, at the rooms 
of Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, the auctioneers, 
of Piccadilly. We extract from the catalogue the 
following lots :—Lot 863. ‘ The Curse of Miner- 
va,’’ 13 pages 4to, entirely autograph, sold for 10/. ; 
864. The well-known ‘* Maid of Athens,’’ the orig- 
inal MS., 2 pages 4to, entirely autograph, sold for 
4l. 4s.; 865. The poem ** Waterloo,”’ from the 
French, 4 pages 4to, entirely autograph, sold for 
41. 15s.; 866. Lines written on a Cup formed of a 
Skull, 2 pages 4to, sold for 77.; 867. Lines on 
the Elgin Marbles, 2 pages folio, sold for 3/7. ; 569. 
Three leaves, being the opening lines of ** English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’’ &c., sold for 5/. 


Bactrian Comn.—We have lately seen in the 
possession of an individual in this neighborhood, 
(Rev. Mr. Smith, Monquhitter,) a small silver coin 
of Eueratides I., one of the Greek Bactrian kings. 
It agrees exactly with the description given in the 
‘** Penny Cyclopedia,”’ vol. iii., p. 254, of a rare 
coin of the same monarch in the British Museum. 
Ob. profile of Eucratides looking to the right, with 
a curious helmet and plume. Rev. two caps or 
turbans, with two palm branches, and close beside 
them a monogram, Basileos Eucratidou. Evuerati- 
des reigned 181 B. C. These Bactrian cvins were 
first brought under the notice of the learned by the 
late Sir Alexander Burnes, and created at the time 
a great sensation among the students of numismat- 
ology. The ancient Bactria corresponded, speak- 
ing in general terms, to the modern Bokhara, to 
which the attention of this country has of late been 
so unpleasantly directed. It is not probable that 
an example of the coin to which we are alluding is 
to be found in many even of the most valuable and 
extensive cabinets. ‘The one which has given oc- 
casion to these remarks was purchased in Bombay, 
along with twelve other silver coins, some of which 
are also rare and curious, from a Persian, who said 
that he had collected them in the interior of his 
native country.— Banffshire Journal. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Sept. 13th, 1848. 
MEDLEY. 


Two days of equinoctial flurry ; fine autumnal 
weather returned ; rather too cool. The National 
Assembly may, however, rejoice in this circum- 
stance; their hall is usually between 86 and 90 
Fahrenheit. They are now debating a truly 
evaporative question—the right of labor—by which 
the demagogues and socialists. mean obligation of 
the state to provide work for every one who hap- 
pens to be without it; to undertake a universal 
guardianship and assurance. Yesterday, an orator 
in the tribune being interrupted from the floor, the 
President of the Assembly cried to the interrupter : 
“Let the citizen proceed. If you wish to reply 
to him, you will be the fortieth on the list to be 
yet heard.”” General Cavaignae was observed to 
be in profound sleep—particularly while M. de 
Tocqueville was holding forth against socialism ; 
in an excellent strain by the way. A nap is a 
rare enjoyment for the general, whose shoulders 
carry a heavier load than the constitutional sove- 
reign bore. A representative—Pelletier, of Ly- 
ons—formerly a common operative, had a large 
part in the debate ; when the call came, from sev- 
eral quarters, “‘ Speak louder,’ he answered, 
“Open your ears ;”’ then a call to order; he re- 
joined, ‘“‘ Keep to order, yourselves.” He added, 
“T employ five hands at Lyons; they will earn 
for me during my absence some two or three thou- 
sand francs. 
the sweat of their brow’ None whatever. As- 
sociation of labor is the only title to a share of 
profit.” This idea is widely propagated. 


On Saturday last, the Abbé Sibour, a member, | by the majority. 


and brother of the new archbishop, moved that the 
public works should be intermitted on Sundays, so 
that the workmen, duly inclined, might attend re- 
ligious worship. He argued, in a brief and beau- 
tiful discourse, that observance of the Sabbath 
was both morally and physically best for the peo- 
ple. Cries on all sides—* But the laboring classes 
must eat on Sunday ;—better for them to work 
than to spend their wages in the tippling-houses.”’ 
The abbé urged the edifying example of repub- 
lican America; but his motion was not even 
seconded. The minister of commerce contended 
against him, with a final declaration that the inter- 
mission was absolutely impossible. The National 
sneers, and says, ‘* The Abbé Sibour got nothing 
from the Assembly : he showed, however, a very 
pretty knack at preaching. The law of 1814, on 
the observance of Sundays and religious festivals, 
fell stone dead under the monarchy ; itis not likely 
to be resuscitated by the republic.” The abbé 
might have protested about the grand military re- 
views on the Sabbath, which draw a third of the 
population of the capital to the Champe de Mars. 
My impression is that not a tenth, perhaps not a 
twentieth, partake of any religious service or ideas 
on the Sunday. Females form the great majority 
in all the churches of France. 









| 





Protestantism is slow, or doubtful; the difficulty 
is to create a sense of the importance of the sub- 


ject. 


On Saturday, the Assembly revoked the decree 
of the provisional government, which limited daily 
labor to ten hours in Paris, and eleven in the prov- 
inces. The substitution of twelve hours for the 
whole country was adopted after abundant debate, 
and with a reserve for contracts which leaves, vir- 
tually, a universal option. Four ci-devant work- 
men—representatives—delivered their opinions in 
good style, and, what is remarkable, all reasoned 
against any limitation, except for children. Phi- 
losopher Leroux exclaimed: ‘ Deceived genera- 
tions have applauded Napoleon’s phrase—I do not 
like ideologists—idéologues.’’ Many voices, ‘‘ He 
was very much in the right;’’ others—‘* Nor do 
we either.’’ But the Assembly are obliged to 
bear with interminable lectures, of algebraic ab- 
straction, made up of pages from old articles of 
pamphlets and reviews. ‘‘ You are radically in- 
capable of understanding me,’’ said Proudhon. 
** Perfectly true,’’ vociferated the floor. Last week 
Leroux concluded a huge chapter with the encour- 
aging assurance: ‘‘ A constitution is indispeusa- 
ble; but a good one is impossible.’ He was 
deafened with—‘‘ Now, Mr. Pierre Leroux, give us 
your secret—your practical science—your machine 
—your principle. You are negation personified.” 
Pierre could afford no help; and a motion (yet 
undecided) was submitted that no member should 
deliver from the tribune what he had printed for 


What right have I to that money,| the public. 


Cormenin, the chairman of the committee on 
the constitution, has published a little pamphlet 
of criticism and ridicule on the scheme adopted 
Lamennais left the committee, 
because his draft was not admitted entire, and the 
chairman decries the work of the commitiee, out 
of spite for the rejection of some of his notions. 
On the appearance of the pamphlet his colleagues 
refused to sit with him any longer, and he was fain 
to withdraw altogether. In the pamphlet he pros- 
ecutes his original hostility to the idea of two 
branches in the legislative department. ‘Are we,” 
he asks, ‘* two nations, to have two deliberative bod- 
iest Are we an aristocracy?’ And he adds: 
‘‘ If there is any point exploded, in and out of the 
Assembly, it is that of a senate; the greatest and 
the smallest men equally cast it aside.’’ He takes 
credit to his efforts in the committee, for this fine 
result. He teaches, also, in his commentary, that 
the virtue necessary for republican governinent is 
found only in the lowest classes of society—/e bas 
de la société ; that the middle, whether the official, 
the lettered, the commercial, lacks all sterling 
qualities and positive belief; the constitution must 
be imbued and fashioned accordingly. 

The journals accuse M. de Tocqueville of living 
in the aristocratic contemplation of facts and 
ideas. The recent number of the Révue des 
Deux Mondes observes: ‘* For a large proportion 
of those who are engaged in framing the consti- 


The progress of | tution, it is a task of despair; for others, a mere 
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experiment ; for all, it is not nor can it be anything 
more than an expedient in a critical juncture ; an 
incident in a difficult predicament : we cannot look 
far ahead ; personal preservation is, and must for 
a long time be, the first and almost the only thought 
and business of individuals, and what government 
soever, in France.” The article of the Révue, on 
the new constitution, by Albert de Broglie, is an 
elaborate and able survey of the whole case, dis- 
ma! enough, unfortunately, in its views and con- 
clusions. We can all testify that nothing is more 
dreaded by the substantial and orderly folks, and 
a great majority of the Assembly, than the relin- 
quishment of martial law for the metropolis. This 
has abundant confirmation in the the votes of more 
than the half of the whole nine hundred represen- 
tatives, against the bills proposed and vehemently 
advocated, to transfer the faculty of suspending 
journals from the executive to juries and courts of 
law. Suspension may amount to suppression and 
confiscation of the property; few new subscribers 
ean be hoped for papers of which the editors are 
not habitually cautious. Nearly all raise a most 
indignant outery touching the decree in the Assem- 
bly : we may, however, think that those who pre- 
tend to be respectable and conservative should ab- 
stain from complaint and stricture, rather than in- 
sist on that scope for the press with which the 
organs of anarchy could satisfy their supremely 
pernicious ends. La Réforme says: 


The National Assembly is treating the press 
with a rigor which afflicts, although it does not as- 
tonish us. After having inundated us with profes- 
sions of faith, circulars, and oaths in favor of the 
republic ; after having glorified in every tone, the 


freedom of thought—when they were candidates— | 


our masters of the day—messieurs the representa- 


tives are now vying with each other for the sad | 


honor of gagging us. ‘The law they have made us 
subject to is a cruel violation of right; it is a for- | 





sieur Marie, who achieved his fame and fortune at 
the bar, by the defence of every journal prosecuted 
by the monarchy, and anathematized, on republi- 
can principles, every or any abridgment of the 
freedom of publication, not merely claimed the 
privilege of suspensior without trial, and at mere 
will, but went to this length of resiliency : 


The Assembly had already more than once pro- 
nounced on the power of the government over the 
press, and the government did not think it prudent 
to hand over to parties without contro] such as the 
jury, a right which it might employ to weaken 
either morally or materially-the former decisions of 
the house. 


More than four pages of the Moniteur of yes- 
terday are occupied by a most instructive official 
report on the administration of criminal justice in 
France during the year 1846. In that year, the 
number of suicides was three thousand and two, 
including seven hundred and seventy-three females 
and a hundred and thirty-nine persons between six- 
teen and twenty-one years old ; also twenty-seven 
from ten to fifieen years. The crime is more fre- 
quent in summer and spring, than in winter and 
autumn. Our police returus of suicide show a 
cousiderable increase since the Revolution of Feb- 
jruary. Iu Germany and Italy, a like augmenta- 
tion is officially stated. 

Switzerland, with its regulated and rooted de- 
| mocracy, maintains internal peace and external neu- 
| trality, in honorable contrast with the rest of Eu- 
‘rope. It lately pleased the British chargé d'affaires 
at Berne to ask the Vorort if the confederation 
/meant to submit the new Swiss constitution to the 
cabinet of Great Britain. The answer was: 





** Doubtless it will be formally communicated to 
all the European governments according to diplo- 
matic usage ; but, as for requesting the sanction 


“of any European power, and of England in par- 


mal contradiction to the victory of February, to the | ticular, Switzerland will not do this, until the eab- 
principle established amongst us of old of freedom inet of St. James shall deem it proper to submit, 
of coutroversy, to that sacred prerogative of inqui- with the same view, the British constitution to the 
ry, which, having been twice intringed, has twice Swiss federal authorities." The Journal des Dé- 


been the cause of redoubtable explosions ; it is, as ‘bats, of yesterday, informs us that the philosophi- 
has been said by an orator, who cannot be suspecied | 


~ i ispheres, 
of being ademagogue, M. Victor Hugo, censorship | ns friends a gm of = hig oe P n sd 
and confiscation suspended from hour to hour over | "#¥° Mmstituted In Great Dritain a society calle 
our heads. the League of Universal Fraternity. Tis journal 
or organ is issued at Birmingham, in England, and 
= i 

Victor Hugo now stands ambitiously the an-| at Worcester, Massachusetts, by Mr. Elihu Bur- 
tagonist of the execulive, In the speech to which ritt, your learned or philanthropic and errant black- 
La Réforme refers, he gxpressed the hope that! smith. A grand meeting of the society is to be 
nothing he might utter would be applied to the; held next week in this capital, Paris, and about 
honorable chief of the executive power, person- | a hundred respectable persons, representing the 
ally. Cavaignae cried from his seat—** I can as- | principal cities of Great Britain, mean to attend. 
sure you that I am perfectly easy on that head.” Their main purpose is to compass the erection of 
The soldier holds cheap both the transcendental | g Supreme Court of Nations to arbitrate interna 
poets. Altaroche, editor of the Charivari that tional differences. Some fifty or a hundred other 

never spared the Orleans monarchy for its restraints | amateur cosmopolites are expected. 
on the press, actually read in the tribune a studied Assuredly, never were sound lessons and efli- 
argument for non-interference with the executive | ejent tribunals of fraternity and peace more needed 
in the matter of the journals, and for all latitude} jp Europe than at this era. It is not international 
to martial law—** exceedingly harsh indeed, but) war alone that is to be denounced and remedied, 
necessary.”’ And the minister of justice, Mon-| put civil animosity and conflict beyond any simul- 
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taneous pictures of the kind noted in modern his- 
tory. We have the very theatre of the grand 
manifestation of the League of Universal Frater- 
nity threatened with general carnage and pillage 
at every moment ; several of the principal cities 
and provinces of France are now disturbed by an- 
archical and sanguinary riots; London is armed 
and quaking from fear of chartist excesses ; Ireland 
filled with troops to crush insurrection ; Vienna) 
and Berlin are subject to mob-law, and likely to be | 
visited with new battles between the governments 
and the clubs, and the multitude and the soldiery ; 
elsewhere in Germany (as at Mayence and Mu- 
nich) much effusion of blood in the same way : 
the inhabitants of the northern duchies are at drawn 
daggers with each other and the old rulers; the 
Hungarians and Croats engaged ferociously in mu- 
tual slaughter ; the Bohemians ready to rebel and 
fight anew ; Genoa lately a scene of devastating 
and murderous feuds; Leghorn is still worse cir- 
cumstanced ; the king of Naples is bombarding 
Messina again, and though—as we are told—re- 
pulsed by the heroic prowess of the Sicilians, pre- 
paring to return with increased forces, to the as- 
sault upon both the Sicilian capitals. 

In Spain, Carlist insurrections, partisan war- 
fare, military executions, progressist conspiracies, 
arbitrary arrests, imprisonment and banishment. 
In Moldavia and Wallachia, Russian invasion, 
Turkish occupation. Hostilities are likely to be 
resumed between the Germans and Danes, and 





| 


nience or disadvantage for France—if they re- 
solved to emigrate thither, like the Arcadian com- 
munists ; but 1 do not counsel them to this course. 
Be assured, gentlemen, that democracy and so- 
cialism are not at all identical—they are, in fact, 
contradictory ; democracy is equality with full lib- 
erty ; socialism is universal thraldom ; the absorp- 
tion of all liberty—equality only in the negation 
of what democracy gives and assures.”’ (Bravos 
—very well, from various quarters of the hall.) 
Pelletier, the Lyons operative, meutioned above, 
stated in his speech, that he reckoned the so-called 
working-classes in France at eight millions—(not 
the farmers and masters inclusive)—of whom, 
two millions tolerably well-ofi—two millions living 
from hand to mouth—au jour le jour; two mil- 
lions absolutely indigent, and the remaining two 
millions, beggars and vagrants with wallets. A 
ery from the floor—* But what of the dépsyists 
and drunkards?’ Answer: ‘‘ They are wretched ; 


| they drink to drown care and misery ; they have not, 


like you, for relief or pastime, theatres, balls, con- 
certs; they cannot command bottles of champagne.”’ 

It appears, by an official return, that in 1846, 
in France, the number of persons drowned was 
thrce thousand eight hundred and sixty-one ; of 
the crushed to death by horses and vehicles, six 
hundred and twenty-four; and the fatal rail-road 
accidents only forty-five—hence, a conclusion much 
in favor of this mode of conveyance : the cabrio- 
lets of Paris furnish the most cases to the hos- 





the issue of the French and British mediation be- 
tween the Austrians and Italians remains proble- 
matical. If it be not successful a general conti- | 
nental war must ensue. 


‘pitals. 


In my epistle by the steamer United States, 
from Havre, which, owing to the mishap of that 


In Silesia, the peasantry | vessel cannot reach you early, I mentioned the 


are burning the castles. | recent discussions in the Academy of Sciences, 


Let me translate for you the passage concern- 
ing our republic in M. de Tocqueville’s speech of 
the 11th inst. ‘* I will now venture to notice the 
true origin of the word democracy. I do not 
mean to run through a dictionary of Greek roots— 
it is enough to seek the true and unequivocal 
democracy there where I saw it thoroughly vital, 
unremittingly active, completely triumphant—the 
only country of the world where it can be seen, 
and where it has been able to found something 
truly great ; you must perceive that I refer to the 
United States of America.’’ (Cries from the 
floor, “* We expected this—an old story—an old 
story.”’) De Tocqueville in continuation—* Yes, 
you will distinguish there a people on a truly 
equal footing—in a condition far less unequal than 
ours; a people incessantly engaged, through all 
forms and degrees of the political hierarchy, in 
regulating every public concern; and every indi- 
vidual of whom enjoys, nevertheless, perfect indi- 
vidual freedom. So far from prevailing in that 
republic, the theories of socialism have acquired 


so little influence, that they have not the right to | 


say they have excited any apprehension. That is 
the country to which, indeed, the professors of 
socialism could hold out the least promise of ben- 
efit from their crudities. For my part, I should 
not be sorry, I should not discover much inconve- 


respecting the Leverrier planet, and calculations. 
The Comptes Rendus of the sittings of the 2Ist 
ult. and 11th inst., are highly interesting on this 
head. Monsieur Babinet, first in natural philoso- 
phy, produced his memoir on the real position of 
the planet which he supposes to be situated be- 
yond Neptune, and to be complementary to it, and 
|which he provisionally dubs Hyperion. He sets 
‘out with such remarks as these: The identity of 
ithe planet Neptune with the theoretical planet of 
_M. Leverrier, is no longer admitted by anybody ; 
since such enormous differences have been ascer- 
tained in the respective mass, the term of revolu- 
tion—distance from the sun—eccentricity—and 
even longitnde. Babinet refers particularly to the 
observations made and published in America. Pro- 
fessor B. Pierce, to whose papers on the planet 
Neptune, Leverrier transmitted a reply, which 
was inserted in No. 9 of the excellent Cincinnati 
Sidereal Messenger, must rejoice in the present 
sequel to his able investigations. French astro- 
nomical authority now ratifies his assertion that 
‘“‘ the planet Neptune is not that to which geomet- 
rical analysis had directed the telescope.’’ The 
reporters say—‘‘ The planet Neptune, discovered 
by Galle at Berlin, is not the planet invented by 
Leverrier. This is a fact assured to science and 
truth. The French astronomer has lost his 
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planet.” Babinet adds—‘* We should have to 
wait half a century yet, before the perturbations 
of Neptune, and of Uranus by that planet, would 
manifest its existence. We must, therefore, seek 
another, whose action, combined with that of Nep- 
tune, would occasion the perturbations observed.”’ 
Professor Pierce, however, announced to the sci- 
entific and most meritorious editor of the Messen- 
ger, ‘‘the important fact, that Neptune will ac- 
count for all the perturbations of Uranus with the 
most surprising accuracy.’”? On the Ith inst., 
Leverrier read to the Academy his explanations, 
in reply to Babinet and the American astronomers. 
The reporters of the sitting do not deem them 
satisfactory. They state that the great geometri- 
cian was more modest and limited in his claims, 
than he appeared to be at first: all his argu- 
mentation consists in showing that the nature of 
his calculations did not admit of greater exactness ; 
that any other in his place would have been as 
much mistaken as himself; and that, in estimates 
of this kind, nothing more is required of astrono- 
mers. They continue—*‘ He has real and mighty 
deserts, by his very difficult and admirable calcu- 
lations, really useful to science, but his achieve- 
ments were overrated ; they fell far short of his 
original pretensions. He pronounced the tele- 
scope to be of little use any longer ; he described 
his planet as an astre perfectly determined ; as- 
tronomy was, at some period, to trace in the 
heavens the route of many planets which would 
be visible only to the mind’s eye of the geometri- 
cian.’’ The title of one report runs thus—‘‘ Nep- 
tune is not the planet calculated by Leverrier— 
cruel mystification—notable differences—suicidal 
confession of Leverrier—the Hypérion of Babinet 
—whiat the astronomers will discover, &c.”’ 

On the 4th, the Academy of Sciences received 
from the traveller Rossignon, an account of a tree, 
myrica cerifera, a species of laurel, which secretes 
a wax suitable for the same uses as that of bees. 
There are ‘‘ precious forests’ of it in Guatimala, 
from Rio Polochie to the borders of Yucatan, and 
it might be exported by the Atlantic Ocean. He 
submitted a memoir on the natural productions of 
Central America, in which he observes that no 
part of the world exhibits more traces of geologi- 
cal bouleversements. The Institute is about to 
issue the 2Ist and 22d volumes of the Literary 
History of France, which was begun by the Bene- 
dictines in 1733, and has been continued since 
1808 by an erudite committee. Some great man- 
uscript Provencal poems, little known, are cited 
among the contents of these volumes : period, the 
end of the thirteenth century. The Compte Ren- 
du of the Academy of Sciences, published on the 
10th inst., comprises an extract from an important 
memoir of the eminent surgeon, C. Sedillot, On 
the Means of assuring the Success of the Amputa- 
tion of Limbs. It appears that not more than a 
third of the wounded in the Four Days of June, 
who suffered amputation, have survived. There 
is more success in the Provincial hospitals, owing 
to the better condition (ventilation, &c.) of those 





institutions, and of the patients in general. Je- 
rome Paturot in search of the best of the Republics, 
in two duodecimos, by Louis Reybaud, is the new 
work of the hour, the most sought and relished. 
It is a pleasant, ingenious, good-tempered and in- 
structive satire. His previous adventures of the 
same hero, of the same cast, acquired for his pen, 
considerable, and just popularity. 

The discussions in the British parliament, and 
the editorial articles, and communications, in the 
London Times, concerning Vancouver's Island, 
cannot fail to attract the attention of American 
statesmen, and commercial projectors. It may be 
directed, also, to the British jealousy of the Dutch 
possessions and enterprises in the east, as that 
feeling breaks out in London articles replete with 
interesting details. Your legislators should glance 
at the long report of the evidence taken before the 
committee of the British House of Commons on 
the best means of conducting the business of that 
body. The four columns of the speaker’s testi- 
mony are entitled to special heed. The American 
evidence seems to have left a salutary impression. 
Even the Times concedes that something directly 
useful may be learnt from the practice of Con- 
gress. The question of the French colonies is 
much handled in the Paris journals; the measures 
of the provisional government are generally con- 
demned ; the amount of the proposed indemnity 
to the slave-proprietors, ninety millions of francs, 
by instalments through several years, is pro- 
nounced too small—not a third of what should be 
accorded to save the colonies from utter ruin. 
The right of refining their sugars, and freedom 
of navigation, are equally insisted on by their del- 
egates. The generosity exercised at New Or- 
leans towards the fugitives from Martinique, ob- 
tains proper acknowledgment and praise. Fifty 
millions of frances, in a few annual instalments, 
asked by the department of war, for its project of 
colonizing Algeria with French citizens, are likely 
to be voted by the Assembly. 





Paris, 14th Sept., 1948. 

We are in,a ferment, caused by the canvass for 
the elections on Sunday next to three vacant seats 
in the National Assembly. Cabet, Raspail, and 
Thoré, are the candidates of the red republic, 
named by its clubs and the corporations of workmen. 
Fear of the success of these dangerous demagogues, 
and the maneuvres of the votaries of Prince Louis 
Napoleon, all over France, to get him a host of 
suffrages, affected the Paris exchange, yesterday ; 
stagnation first, decline of stocks before the even- 
ing. The corners of all the streets are covered 
with electioneering placards. This morning, I 


was first struck with an immense blue sheet. 
‘Triple Protest. Dignity, Firmness, Independ- 
ence: Napoleon, Girardin, E. Thomas.’’ Girar- 
din is the editor whom General Cavaignac con- 
fined for a fortnight ; E. Thomas, the director of 
| the national ateliers, whom the minister of publie 
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works spirited away to Bordeaux, for malversa- 
tion of every kind. The address of the central 
democratic committee breathes a wholesome spirit 
—‘Do not inquire whether the candidate be a 
republican of the eve or the morrow—only whether 
he be republican, and ready to defend property, 
family, and public order.’’ Marshal Bugeaud, on 
he list of the candidates, promises to vindicate the 
interests of civilized society, against communists 
and terrorists, and to fight in the streets if neces- 
sary. One inscription is, ‘‘The Faubourgs die 
of hunger, and the Assembly prates.”” Secondary 
generals recommend Louis Napoleon. 

The event of yesterday afternoon, in the As- 
sembly, was a speech of M. Thiers on the ques- 
tions of labor and socialism. He occupied the 
tribune two hours and a half with characteristic 
dialectics, address, readiness, and intrepidity. He 
treated of all the schools of socialisny, asking, at 
the same time, for a grand, solemn, comprehen- 
sive inquest into the condition of industry, and of 
laborers, throughout France. He was frequently 
and insolently interrupted by Flocon, the editor 
of La Réforme, and ex-minister of commerce, 
whom he effectively rebuked, and who tries to re- 
venge himself by abusing Thiers in his number 
of this morning. The Journal des Débats of to- 
day, noticing the roar of the Mountain against the 
orator of the old chamber, apostrophizes the clam- 
orers thus—‘‘Citizens, you have been able to 
change many things; you have converted the 


| 





monarchy into the republic, and public prosperity 
into wretchedness ; but you could not revolution- 
ize nature and capacity; you could contrive to 
distribute the ministries among you, but there is 
something not in your power to dispense—the 
gifts of God and nature ; interrupt, vociferate, 
stun us with noise, gesticulate furiously, gentle- 
men of the Mountain ; for all that, you will not) 
be more of orators; you cannot show yourselves 
superior to the old deputies—and in telling you 
this truth, we beg pardon of universal suffrige.”’ 
On Saturday, Ledru-Rollin, their chief, their De- 
mosthenes—or they call him, Mirabeau by tran- 
substantiation—ranted so outrageously, grew so 
hyperbolical and grandiloquent, that—to use the 
language of the stenographers—* irrepressible 
hilarity seized the Assembly ;”’ the bursts of gen- 
eral laughter disconcerted the Demosthenes ; his 
declamation abated until it ceased to shake the 
sides of the right and the left. Victor Consid- 
érant, editor of the Démocratie Pacifique, and ora- 
cle of the socialists in and out of the Assembly, 
entered the tribune after Thiers; he averred that 
he had a panacea for the national ills, but a sore 
throat prevented him from developing it : he solic- 
ited, though in vain, the presence of the Assembly 
four successive evenings, to hear from him a course 





of socialism !! 
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From the National Era. 
THE CHRISTIAN WOMAN. 
BY MISS PH@BE CAREY. 


Ox! beautiful as morning in those hours, 
When, as her pathway lies along the hills, 
Her golden fingers wake the dewy flowers, 
And softly touch the waters of the rills, 
Was she who walked more faintly day by day, 
Till silently she perished by the way. 


It was not hers to know that perfect heaven 
Of passionate love returned by love as deep, 
Not hers to sing the cradle-song at even, 
Watching the beauty of her babe asleep ; 
** Mother and brethren’’—these she had not known, 
Save such as do the Father’s will alone. 


Yet found she something still for which to live— 
Hearths desolate, where angel-like she came, 

And ‘little ones’’ to whom her hand could give 
A cup of water in her Master’s name ; 

And breaking hearts to bind away from death, 

With the soft hand of pitying love and faith. 


She never won the voice of popular praise, 
But, counting earthly triumph as but dross, 
Seeking to keep her Saviour’s perfect ways, 
Bearing in the still path his blessed cross, 
She made her life, while with us here she trod, 
A consecration to the will of God! 


And she haih lived and labored not in vain— 
Through the deep prison cells her accents thrill, 
And the sad slave Jeans idly on his chain, 
And hears the music of her singing still ; 
While little children, with their innocent praise, 
Keep freshly in men’s hearts her Christian ways. 


And what a beautiful lesson she made known— 
The whiteness of her soul sin could not dim ; 
Ready to lay down on God's altar stone 
The dearest treasure of her life for Him, 
Her flame of sacrifice never, never waned, 
How could she live and die so self-sustained ? 


For friends supported not her parting soul, 

And whispered words of comfort, kind and sweet, 
When treading onward to that final goal, 

Where the still Bridegroom waited for her feet ; 
Alone she walked, yet with a fearless tread, 


Down to Death’s chamber, and his bridal bed ! 
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To struggle on his way, and strive, and strain, 
Faintly and wearily, from hour to hour :— 
Came our first mother, then, with such a dower 
To gift her spouse ’—Oh, let us not complain,— 
Alike they fell. Yet look how rich his gain 
Who to the end endureth—knowledge, power, 
And holiness increasing, and a bower 

To rest him in at last, freed from all stain, 
Beneath the shadow of the tree of life.— 

An uncontested prize were nothing worth, 

Nor heaven, if we had our all on earth ; 

Nor peace, to him who never heard of strife. 

If all were gained, then where would hoping be ! 
If time held all, what were eternity ? 
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-RosPecTUs.—Tis work is conducted in the spirit cf 
uittell’s Maseum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor - 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 
cluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able su to increase the solid and substantial = 0 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Qvarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackiwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural an 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 


History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, | p 


the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of tne United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
F'raser’s, Tail’s, Ainsworth's, Hoed’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of 7'’he Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes every intelligent American to be informeu 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. An 
this not only because of their nearer connection with or. 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state 0 
things, whieh the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very ully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 

airs, withdut entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
s of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 

ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensatle in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundant!y for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 
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field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
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insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

P —— paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
ollows :— 


Fourcopiesfor . . . . #2000 
Nine “* - . . - $40 00 
Twelve“ ‘* se - $50 00 





Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, 
handsomely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale 
at thirty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly en- 
hance their value. 


Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 
change without any delay. The price of the binding is 
50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
— there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 





Agencies.—We are desirous of making arrangements 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circula 
tion of this work—and for doing this a libera] commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer. 
ences. 

Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (I14cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, ani 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 








Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recormmend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





WasurncTon, 27 Dec., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 


has appeared to me to be the most useful. 


It contains indeed the ex 


sition only of the current literature of the 


English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind in 
J.Q. ADAMS. 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 





